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Foreword 



This is the eighth of some hundred contemplated volumes covering the Army’s 
part in World War II. This particular volume is written from the viewpoint of 
the Staff of the Army’s high command. The Operations Division of the General 
Staff was the general headquarters within the General Staff with which General 
Marshall exercised his over-all Army command. Its history presents problems 
which are likely to arise in future wars. These problems may not all be solved by 
an Army staff in the future in view of current unification, but what they were and 
how they were solved is of interest not only to the soldier, but to the diplomat and 
statesman as well as others. 

Dr. Ray S. Cline was a Junior Fellow at Harvard and served in the Office of 
Strategic Services. In 1946 he was assigned to the Operations Division of the 
War Department General Staff to write its history. The result shows a great 
amount of effective research and understanding from within that Division. Its 
viewpoint is from within and emphasizes the action taken by the Division in carry- 
ing out the policies of the high command. 

In reading this book, its point of view must be kept in mind and at the same 
time the fact that General Marshall’s character and military knowledge dictated 
the decisions must not be lost sight of. It must be further remembered that he 
was in touch with commanders in the field in making these decisions and had great 
respect for their views. General Marshall’s views will be presented more fully in 
other volumes on the Army high command. 

Washington, D. C. ORLANDO WARD 

15 Tanuary 1951. Maj. Gen., U. S. A. 

Chief of Military History 




Preface 



This volume is the history of a military staff. It describes the way a number 
of men worked together, defined their common responsibilities, and carried out 
their common aims. It also explains the ways in which the group as a whole 
changed and the ways in which it remained unchanged during the course of years 
as its individual members came and departed. In short, it is an institutional 
biography. It traces the origins, development, and mature characteristics of the 
Operations Division of the War Department General Staff. This Division was 
the principal staff agency of the high command in the U. S. Army during World 
War II. 

Since the Operations Division, on its establishment in March 1942, inherited 
the staff and responsibilities of a predecessor agency, the War Plans Division, this 
history treats both staffs, but describes the wartime institution more fully and 
systematically. The attention paid the War Plans Division and other parts of the 
Army contemporaneous with it is intended only to provide the information nec- 
essary to an understanding of developments in the World War II period. Sim- 
ilarly, the information about the many agencies and staffs that came in contact 
with the Operations Division (or OPD, as it was usually called) is presented 
merely to illuminate the work the OPD did. 

The Operations Division was charged with the responsibility under the Chief 
of Staff for the Army’s part in the strategic planning and direction of operations 
in World War II. The Department of the Army plans to deal with the strategy 
story in other volumes of the series. The groundwork for these prospective 
volumes has already been laid down in a series of monographs written by the 
author and his associates, and this material has been freely used where needed 
foi the present volume. Some examples of the things OPD did have been chosen 
to illustrate the kind of staff OPD was. 

Army officers will argue for years whether OPD was a “good thing.” The 
narrative here presented cannot settle any such argument, but it is designed to 
show that a serious military problem existed and that the creation of OPD pro- 
vided a solution to it — not the only possible solution and not necessarily the best 
solution, but a solution. It is my hope to provide officers of the armed forces and 
other interested readers with information in which they may find precedents and 
analogies bearing on various possible solutions of their own problems in the future. 
The volume in its present form is based on a longer and more fully annotated 
version that may be consulted in the Office of the Chief of Military History, U. S. 
Army. 
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For the preparation of this work my associates and I have had complete free- 
dom of access to the files in the Department of the Army. Documentary research 
has been supplemented by ample opportunity to interview a great many of the 
men whose work is here recorded. A common problem for all historians of World 
War II is the sheer mass of the records. Those of OPD alone filled several vault 
rooms. Even with a good deal of research assistance, it is impossible for a single 
historian within a span of three years to canvass and assess all of the available 
documentary material on a given subject. This work records the first round of the 
battle with the documents and provides through its footnotes a guide for future 
scholars. A combined bibliographical note and guide to footnotes will be found 
at the end of the volume. 

I have tried in general to follow the common usage of the English language. 
After three years of reading in Army files, I am not altogether sure how well I have 
succeeded. Like other large government institutions in the United States, the 
Army normally conducts its business in a vocabulary of administrative or official 
prose. This technical language has its uses, and some of the terms that Army 
officers habitually employ cannot be translated unambiguously. For this reason 
I have chosen in many cases to follow the usage of the men whose work is described. 

Credit for initiating work on this volume belongs to Maj. Harvey A. 
DeWeerd, Associate Editor of the Infantry journal in 1945 and now Professor 
of History in the University of Missouri. On 8 October 1945 Major DeWeerd 
was authorized by Lt. Gen. John E. Hull, then Chief of OPD, to prepare a history 
of the Division. Two OPD officers were assigned to aid Major DeWeerd. Lt. 
Col. John B. Morgan, assistant executive of OPD during the latter part of the war, 
served for about six months as research associate and special adviser on the com- 
plex administrative ways of the War Department. Maj. Darrie H. Richards 
worked on this project as an associate historian for more than two years, con- 
tributing not only scholarship but also reliable guidance to information about 
Army doctrine and custom. 

After a few weeks of exploratory research, Major DeWeerd invited me to join 
him as an associate historian. Before the project was well under way, the condition 
of Major DeWeerd’s health required him to leave Washington. In January 
1946 I took over professional direction of the OPD historical project, and on 
29 March 1946 was formally authorized to continue the preparation of a history 
of OPD. This project remained in the Operations Division ( Plans and Operations 
Division after June 1946) until July 1947, when it was transferred to the His- 
torical Division (redesignated Office of the Chief of Military History in March 
1950) and integrated with the Army history in which this volume now appears. 

The author owes a debt of gratitude, notable both in its magnitude and in the 
sense that it cannot be repaid, to two civilian associate historians, Maurice MatlofT 
and Edwin M. Snell. As Mr. Snell, Mr. MatlofT, and Major Richards progressed 
with research on Army strategic planning, their findings became more and more 
useful in developing a working hypothesis about wartime military staff work in 
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Washington. Both in the formulation of ideas and the discovery of facts this aid 
has been invaluable. Furthermore, Mr. Matloff and Mr. Snell collaborated in 
the research and writing for Chapter XII, “The Midwar International Military 
Conferences,” and Chapter XV, “Links with the Overseas Theaters.” Final re- 
sponsibility for these chapters, as for others, rests with the author, but credit for 
most of the work on Chapter XII is due to Mr. Matloff and on Chapter XV to Mr. 
Snell. Mr. Matloff also carried out original research on countless topics essential 
to the completion of the volume, and Mr. Snell rendered invaluable aid as an 
uncompromising critic and craftsman with regard to both matter and form of the 
entire text. 

The acknowledgment given above indicates that research and writing for 
this history was planned as a true team enterprise. In the author’s opinion only 
a co-operative effort can achieve scholarly results in a reasonable length of time 
from research on any broad topic in the fertile but nearly unbroken fields of con- 
temporary government documents. This volume is much more substantial than 
it would have been had the facts and judgments in it been discovered by only 
one historian and sifted through only one mind. The author’s task of research 
and writing has been greatly lightened by the co-operation of his entire staff. In 
addition to those already mentioned the staff included, during the main period of 
work on this volume, Mrs. Helen McShane Bailey, whose research on Army 
personnel and administrative policies was invaluable, and Mrs. Evelyn Cooper, 
Miss Grace Waibel, Miss Martha Kull, Mr. Martin Chudy, Mrs. Virginia Bosse, 
Miss Variana Albright, Miss Marcelle Raczkowski, Mr. William Oswald, and 
Mrs. Edna Jemigan. 

To the many officers of the Operations Division who gave every support and 
encouragement to this work as well as invaluable historical information, I express 
grateful acknowledgment. Among them are several whose assistance has been 
especially notable: Brig. Gen. Thomas North and Col. William A. Walker, under 
whose administrative direction the history was launched; the wartime War Plans 
Division and OPD chiefs, Lt. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Gen. Thomas T. Handy, and Lt. Gen. John E. Hull; 
and Col. George A. Lincoln, Col. William W. Bessell, Jr., and Col. Vincent J. 
Esposito, who made detailed and illuminating comments on the complex work of 
OPD in the later war years. 

Credit is also due to those records experts who were familiar with the wartime 
document files and who gave unstinted assistance to the author and his associates. 
Miss Alice M. Miller and Mr. Joseph Russell, custodians of the OPD files, and 
Mrs. Clyde Hillyer Christian and Mr. Robert Greathouse of the Historical 
Records Section, Adjutant General’s Office, where most OPD records were 
placed while this volume was in progress, were particularly helpful. 

Within the Historical Division the Chief Historian, Dr. Kent Roberts Green- 
field, has been unsparing of his time and special knowledge. The chiefs of the 
Division, Maj. Gen. Harry J. Malony and Maj. Gen. Orlando Ward, have made 
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valuable comments out of their personal experience, especially on the pre-Pearl 
Harbor period. Dr. Stetson Conn, acting Chief Historian during the absence of 
Dr. Greenfield, provided most helpful suggestions and guided the manuscript 
through the review process with skill and understanding. Col. Allison R. Hart- 
man, Chief of the World War II Branch, has advised and assisted in the work 
at every stage. The volume was shepherded through the technical and production 
maze by Lt. Col. Harrison M. Markley, Chief of the Production Control Section, 
World War II Branch. Final editing has been done by Mr. W. Brooks Phillips, 
Associate Editor; copy editing by Miss Mary Ann Bacon; and indexing by Miss 
Martha Kull. To all of these, and to other members of the Historical Division who 
have assisted in this work as a part of their common enterprise, I wish to express 
my sincere appreciation. 

I am indebted in a very special way to those former members of the Historical 
Division who encouraged me by their example and advice to enter the special 
field of military history, in particular to Professor Charles H. Taylor, Professor 
Walter L. Wright, Professor Roy Lamson, Col. John M. Kemper, and Col. Allen 
F. Clark, Jr. Most of all, in this respect as in every other, my special thanks are 
due to my wife, Marjorie Wilson Cline, whose editorial writing on the Historical 
Division’s early AMERICAN FORCES IN ACTION series first aroused my 
interest in the Army historical program. Finally, the author is deeply indebted to 
the Society of Fellows, Harvard University, and especially to its Chairman, Pro- 
fessor C. Crane Brinton, for extending an already long leave of absence to include 
the period of research on this volume. 

Washington, D. C. RAY S. CLINE 

13 October 1950. 
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CHAPTER I 



The Army High Command Before 

Pearl Harbor 



Some of the greatest generals in World 
War II, far from striking the classic posture 
of the man on horseback, issued their mili- 
tary orders from the quiet of their desks and 
fought their decisive battles at conference 
tables. Strategic plans and policies fixing 
the essential character of the conflict were 
worked out in the capital cities of the war- 
ring nations. In Washington, as in London, 
Moscow, Berlin, and Tokyo, military lead- 
ers had to deal with urgent world-wide 
problems that transcended the problems of 
the individual battlefronts. Using new sys- 
tems of rapid communication, they kept in 
touch with the movements of armies and set 
the patterns of grand strategy as effectively 
as the Caesars and Napoleons of the past. 
In so doing they had to reconcile divergent 
views about the employment of ground, sea, 
and air forces in the common effort. They 
had to assist in the delicate process of bal- 
ancing military requirements of all kinds 
with the political, social, and economic pro- 
grams of their national governments. Fi- 
nally, they had to help adjust differences of 
military policy among the Great Powers in 
the coalition. The “fog of war,” which 
traditionally has obscured and confused the 
scene of maneuver, quickly settled over this 
military work at the capital of the United 
States. 



President Franklin D. Roosevelt and, in 
the last months of the war, President Harry 
S. Truman necessarily acquitted much of 
the tremendous responsibility of wartime 
Commander in Chief through the highest- 
ranking professional officers in the three 
fighting services. The highest position in 
the Navy was held initially by Admiral Har- 
old R. Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, 
and after March 1942 by Admiral Ernest 
J. King, Chief of Naval Operations and 
Commander in Chief, United States Fleet. 
Throughout the entire war the military 
leaders of the Army were Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, and Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Com- 
manding General, Army Air Forces. The 
latter organization was administratively a 
subordinate part of the Army but enjoyed 
almost complete independence in develop- 
ing resources and techniques in the special 
field of air combat and air bombardment. 
Admiral King, General Marshall, General 
Arnold, and a personal representative 
{sometimes called chief of staff) of the 
President, Admiral William D. Leahy, con- 
stituted the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff com- 
mittee during most of World War II. T his 
committee not only guided the efforts of all 
three services in support of the common ob- 
jective but also represented the United 
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States in continuous military staff work with 
Great Britain and, much more intermit- 
tently, in negotiations with the military 
leaders of the Soviet Union. The prestige 
that it enjoyed came in considerable part 
from the fact that the committee effectively 
represented the armed services whose chiefs 
constituted its membership. Its decisions 
were binding because they were carried out 
under the authority of each service chief in 
his own department and because in many 
cases they were given formal approval by 
the President. 

The Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army, 
on the basis of the deliberations and de- 
cisions of the military high command of the 
United States, gave strategic direction to 
the efforts of the huge American ground 
and (Army) air forces that helped to fight 
and win World War II. Although strategy 
came to be determined almost entirely in 
interservice and coalition councils, the 
Chief of Staff was responsible for the 
Army’s actions, first in helping to work out 
common strategic plans and then in carry- 
ing them out as agreed. He was the prin- 
cipal Presidential executive agent of the 
Army’s “strategy, tactics, and operations,” 
as well as immediate adviser of the Secre- 
tary of War in developing and supervising 
the entire Military Establishment. 1 The full 
weight of this office fell on one man, General 
Marshall. 

In the task of planning for and employ- 
ing an army of eight million men engaged 
in military operations all over the globe, 
General Marshall leaned most heavily on 
one division of the General Staff. It was 
first called the War Plans Division (WPD) 
because it was primarily concerned with 
strategic planning, but in March 1942 it 

1 AR 10-15, par. 11, 13 Jul 42, sub: GS Orsn 
and Gen Dvs. 



was given new powers in directing military 
operations and was renamed the Opera- 
tions Division. Usually called “OPD,” it 
was “charged with the preparation of stra- 
tegic plans and coordination of operations 
throughout the world.” 2 The second 
function was unprecedented in General 
Staff assignments of responsibility. In fact, 
OPD was unique in the history of American 
military institutions. It served as General 
Marshall’s Washington command post 
from which he issued orders establishing 
U. S. Army commands all over the world, 
deploying millions of American troops to 
the theaters of war and setting the general 
strategic pattern of their military efforts. 
Its officers participated in the national and 
international staff work that lay behind the 
strategic decisions of the American and 
Allied high command. It was the staff that 
first clearly formulated and most strongly 
advocated some of the essential elements of 
the grand strategy actually followed in 
World War II, most notably the central mil- 
itary project of massing American and Brit- 
ish forces for the invasion of Europe across 
the English Channel. In all of these roles 
OPD acted only as a single and, indeed, 
very small part of a military organization 
whose success depended on the efficiency of 
its leader, the Chief of Staff, and the com- 
petence of every staff and unit in the Army. 

The Chief of Staff in World War II, for 
the first time in the history of the U. S. 
Army, exercised control over all the Army’s 
wartime activities. The strategic instruc- 
tions he issued not only governed the con- 
duct of military operations in the theaters 
of war but also co-ordinated them with 
mobilization, training, equipment, supply, 
and replacement capacities in the United 

1 Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1943 
to the Secretary of War, p. 35. 
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States. He had both responsibility and au- 
thority to co-ordinate all Army activities 
and direct them toward the primary aim of 
winning the war. For this purpose he 
needed a staff capable of studying carefully 
the operations of the Army in combat and 
of issuing instructions to all Army agencies 
as deemed necessary to insure that strategic 
plans could and would be carried out. 
OPD’s work under General Marshall, 
which aimed at “getting things done” as 
well as helping to devise plans and policies, 
indicated that it was feasible, through effi- 
cient, aggressive staff action, to centralize 
supervision of the vast and complex business 
of modern warfare. 3 

For some years before World War II, 
the U. S. Army had been teaching its offi- 
cers a consistent doctrine concerning com- 
mand and staff work. This doctrine was 
designed for tactical units of all sizes en- 
gaged in combat and in supporting activities 
in the field. The headquarters where the 
Chief of Staff was doing his work, the W ar 
Department, for a variety of reasons did 
not conform to these principles laid down 
for field commands. 4 During 1940 and 
1941 General Marshall turned for help to 
the staffs and agencies already existing in 
the War Department or already provided 
for in legislation and regulations governing 
the Army. These staffs and agencies were 
not equipped to meet the critical situation 
as it actually developed in the hectic years 
of mobilization, rearmament, and training. 
Perhaps in time they might have met it and 
in some fashion have coped with the graver 
tests of war. Instead, however, from the 
effort, confusion, accomplishment, and 
error of 1941 the outlines of a plan for a 

a Simpson Board Report, 28 Dec 45, title: Rpt of 
Bd of Offs on Or gn of WD, P&O 020, WD, 2. 

1 See IpP- 6—8 below. 



new Army command post in Washington 
began to emerge, with a staff modeled more 
closely than any previous W ar Department 
agency on the lines of a general staff in the 
field. General Marshall finally established 
such a strategic and operations command 
post, which served him throughout World 
War II. 5 The Operations Division came 
into being and developed as the concrete 
embodiment of this idea in staff work for 
the support of the high command of the 
U. S. Army. 

General Marshall’s six-year tour of duty 
as Chief of Staff and ranking officer in the 
U. S. Army had begun in 1939. A grad- 
uate of the Virginia Military Institute in 
1901, General Marshall entered the Army 
at the age of twenty-one as an infantry 
second lieutenant in February 1902. Dur- 
ing World War I he spent two years in 
France as a high staff officer, reaching the 
temporary rank of colonel, principally with 
the First Army and at the general head- 
quarters of the American Expeditionary 
Force. He returned to the United States 
in 1919 and served as aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Pershing during that officer’s tenure as 

5 The present volume, under the subseries title 
The War Department, presents the life history of a 
staff, the story of the development of WPD into 
OPD, and a description of the mature characteris- 
tics of OPD. A few extended case histories illustrate 
in detail at critical stages in its development the 
process of planning and making military decisions. 
For the most part, concrete examples of what is 
summary and abstract in this volume will be pre- 
sented in subsequent volumes of the series contain- 
ing a narrative of the Army’s strategic planning and 
direction of military operations during World War 
II. Specific references to them are not included in 
this volume, but many of the generalizations about 
strategic planning herein are based on the volumi- 
nous research already undertaken in the presenta- 
tion of the strategy volumes. 

For the history of the Office of the Chief of Staff 
during the prewar period, see the volume in this 
series, Mark S. Watson, Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans 
and Preparations (Washington, D. C., 1950). 
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Chief of Staff, 1921-24. He attained the 
permanent rank of brigadier general in the 
peacetime Army in 1936, and in July 1938 
he was ordered to Washington as chief of 
the War Plans Division. He became 
Deputy Chief of Staff on 16 October 1938, 
and less than a year later succeeded General 
Craig as Chief of Staff. He first received 
the title of Acting Chief of Staff on 1 July 
1939, and then, upon the effective date of 
his predecessor’s formal retirement, 1 Sep- 
tember 1939, he acquired the full authority 
and rank (four-star general) of the Chief 
of Staff. He held that post until 20 Novem- 
ber 1945, receiving in the meantime one of 
the four special Army appointments to five- 
star rank, with the title of General of the 
Army, conferred by Congress in December 
1944. 

During the first thirty months of his duty 
as Chief of Staff, German and Italian 
aggression in Europe and Japanese aggres- 
sion in the Far East were bringing the threat 
of war closer and closer to the United 
States. General Marshall devoted himself 
to the urgent task of expanding the Army 
and training its ground and air forces to 
meet the grave challenge of the times. In 
preparing for the eventuality of war and 
making strategic plans, as in mapping out 
the course of military operations after war 
came, General Marshall enjoyed the con- 
fidence and support of his civilian superiors, 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and President Truman. 
The Secretary worked closely and har- 
moniously with the Chief of Staff, exercis- 
ing essential civilian control over the Mili- 
tary Establishment. The President, as 
Chief Executive, shaped national policy in 
the light of the advice on military affairs 
that Secretary Stimson and General Mar- 
shall gave him. As Commander in Chief, 



determining strategic policy, he relied 
very heavily on General Marshall’s views, 
whether expressed in his capacity as mili- 
tary head of the Army or as member of the 
interservice high command. 

The advice the Chief of Staff gave on 
matters within his sphere of professional 
competence was valuable precisely insofar 
as it reflected his understanding of the 
capabilities of the Army and to the extent 
that he could bring about military per- 
formances commensurate with national 
needs. As the Army grew in size eightfold 
within two years, reaching a total strength 
of 1,500,000 in 1941, and as the outbreak 
of hostilities seemed nearer and nearer, 
General Marshall had to deal with mili- 
tary problems of unprecedented scope and 
complexity. He plainly needed staff assist- 
ance of the finest kind for the task at hand 
and the trials ahead. 

Principles of Command 

The idea of the new command post, nour- 
ished at its roots by orthodox General Staff 
doctrine, grew out of the unorthodox char- 
acter of the Army’s high command in Wash- 
ington in 1939, 1940, and 1941. An under- 
standing of this doctrine and of the structure 
of the high command is essential to the story 
of the development of OPD. The U. S. 
Army, particularly through the system of 
service schools that flourished between 
World War I and World War II, had tried 
to formulate and codify principles that 
would aid its officers to carry out their mili- 
tary duties efficiently and systematically de- 
spite the complexities and difficulties which 
they recognized to be inherent in the “hu- 
man nature” of the “war-making machine” 
of which they were a part. 6 

* WD Manual for Comdrs of Large Units (Prov) : 
Opns, 10 Apr 30, p. 1. 
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According to the Army’s formulation of 
principle, the idea of command is central 
in all military organizations and effort. By 
the exercise of command the officer in 
charge of any unit controls its military ac- 
tion. A chain of command links the com- 
manders of small military units through the 
commanders of successively larger organi- 
zations to the highest level of authority. The 
high command, the top level of military au- 
thority, tries to provide adequate material 
resources, or to distribute them wisely when 
they are inadequate, and to insure the pro- 
ficiency of individual officers and men 
throughout the hierarchy. Its primary 
function is to make plans and then issue 
orders that insofar as possible gear the ac- 
tions of every element of the organization 
into a unified military effort. The exercise 
of command, to be effective, requires the 
formulation of clear-cut decisions governing 
the conduct of all of the Army’s ramified 
activities. The decisions must reflect an 
intelligent appraisal of the specific situations 
which they are intended to meet. Finally, 
instructions embodying these decisions must 
be conveyed speedily and clearly to the 
men who are required to carry them out . 7 

In this context the chain of command is 
a chain of military ideas expressed in the 
form of orders. Primarily the ideas are 
either strategic, prescribing military mis- 

’ The principal sources of the ideas presented in 
this section, in addition to the 1930 Manual for 
Gomdrs of Large Units (n. 6), were: (1) WD Fid 
Serv Regulations: Larger Units (FM 100—5), 22 
May 41; (2) WD Stf Offs Fid Manual (FM 101-5), 
19 Aug 40; (3) WD Fid Serv Regulations: Larger 
Units (FM 100-15), 29 Jun 42. 

A convenient summary of doctrine contained in 
these publications, with some historical background 
and analysis, was prepared in 1937 for use in the 
Command and General Staff School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and entitled Command and Staff 
Principles (Tentative) (hereafter cited as Com- 
mand and Staff Principles). 



sions or objectives, or tactical, prescribing 
military maneuvers aimed at accomplish- 
ing some mission. At the highest level of 
command, ideas are mainly strategic. 
They are cast in very broad terms chosen to 
provide a common frame of reference for 
many military enterprises. Though com- 
paratively simple in form, they are also 
most complex to arrive at and most inter- 
twined with other, nonmilitary affairs. 
They are difficult to formulate precisely 
and to convey clearly to subordinate 
elements. 

The U. S. Army, like other armies, rec- 
ognizes that every officer who commands 
the common effort of more than a few men 
needs some kind of staff to assist him . 8 In 
small units it may be merely an informal, 
part-time group of immediate military sub- 
ordinates acting in a secondary, advisory 
capacity. In large military organizations, 
especially in combat units in the field, it 
ordinarily has to be an agency formally con- 
stituted for the sole purpose of assisting in 
the exercise of command. 

In a field command, some staff officers 
customarily relieve their commander of 
administrative or technical duties, in par- 
ticular making plans according to his 
desires and establishing programs for pro- 
viding the combat troops with all types of 
military supplies and for rendering other 
special services such as transport, ordnance, 
and medical aid. Other officers in the field, 
called general staff officers, devote them- 
selves mainly to supplying the commander 
with information, helping him to reach 
strategic and tactical decisions, and con- 
veying these decisions to subordinates. 
They may suggest feasible solutions to him, 
usually recommending a concrete line of 
action. When specifically instructed to do 

6 Command and Staff Principles, pp. 10, 15. 
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so, when previously established policy dic- 
tates the solution, or in emergencies, they 
make decisions in the name and with the 
authority of the commander. In every cir- 
cumstance they provide instructions in 
detail for the guidance of subordinates in 
the chain of command. Finally, they su- 
pervise the execution of orders, that is, by 
direct inspection or observation they ascer- 
tain that military action conforms to the 
commander’s intent and does actually meet 
the situations which originally required a 
command decision . 9 

A commander and his entire staff, in 
conventional U. S. Army usage, constitute 
a headquarters, the physical place and 
administrative entity where orders are re- 
ceived from higher authority and issued in 
appropriate form to the entire command. 
In the field, for the convenience of the com- 
mander who has to concentrate on the mili- 
tary operations of a campaign, the head- 
quarters of a large command is often split 
into two parts, the forward echelon, usually 
referred to as the command post, and the 
rear echelon. The staff agencies immedi- 
ately required by the commander to assist 
him in conducting tactical operations work 
with him in the command post, while the 
staffs with primarily administrative or tech- 
nical duties usually remain in the rear 
echelon . 10 Ordinarily the general staff or 
a portion of it stays with the commander. 
Decisions reached at the command post of 
course govern administrative, technical, and 
supply policies. 

In comparatively small commands the 
relationship of commander, staff, and sub- 
ordinate levels of authority is usually per- 
sonal and direct. The commander of a 
large military organization cannot be ac- 

9 Ibid P . 18. 

10 WD Fid Serv Regulations : Opns (FM 100-5), 

22 May 41, p. 33. 



quainted with all the activities of the many 
units for whose efficient performance he is 
responsible. Orders are given in the form 
of written correspondence, often dispatched 
over great distances between officers who 
seldom, if ever, see one another. Conse- 
quently, efficient work by the general staff, 
with its comprehensive duties, requires 
a clear definition of responsibilities, sound 
organization of individual officers’ efforts, 
and careful elaboration of procedures for 
both formulating and disseminating the 
military' ideas essential to command. In 
large commands, therefore, an officer is ap- 
pointed chief of the staff and co-ordinates its 
work. The chief of staff is the principal ad- 
viser and executive agent for the com- 
mander . 11 

The application of these principles of 
command and staff work in the U. S. Army 
was quite uniform by the beginning of 
World War II except in its highest com- 
mand and its highest staff. There a unique 
situation existed, partly because of the great 
difficulty of co-ordinating the work of the 
military organization with other institutions 
of the nation, partly because of historical 
accident in the development of laws and 
traditions governing the Army, and partly 
because of loose thinking and looser termi- 
nology applied to the complex problems of 
higher staff work. Legally only the Presi- 
dent exercised command of the entire Army 
and, with the help of the Secretary of War, 
established policies controlling its activities. 
The Chief of Staff was merely the adviser 
and executive agent of the President and 
Secretary of War, and literally the chief 
of the War Department General Staff. 
Nevertheless, as the ranking professional 
soldier of the U. S. Army, he possessed a 
kind of military authority that no civilian 

11 Command and Staff Principles, pp. 27-28. 
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could have, and a trend of many years’ 
duration had resulted by the beginning of 
World War II in the effective centralization 
of responsibility for the Army as a whole 
in the hands of the Chief of Staff. 

This responsibility comprehended two 
separate though closely related spheres of 
Army activities. The first of these spheres 
included all military operations, that is, the 
tactical movements of units in combat and 
the performance of services, such as trans- 
port and supply, directly supporting the 
fighting forces in the theaters of war. A 
second sphere of military activity in modern 
times has loomed large in the background 
of every field of combat. The conduct of 
sustained military operations on a large 
scale in an industrial age requires the 
establishment of a vast, semimilitary organi- 
zation well behind the battle lines. In war- 
time its function is to mobilize men and 
materials, train and equip units, transport 
forces to combat theaters and supply them 
there, evacuate, hospitalize, and replace 
casualties, and finally to maintain adminis- 
trative controls over the workings of the 
whole Army, including the combatant 
forces. In peacetime this kind of organi- 
zation has to keep its skeleton framework 
intact and draft plans for the emergency 
expansion of the whole Army. Since most 
of these nonoperational tasks have to be 
performed in or directed from the home- 
land, the source of men and materials, the 
Army calls the area in which they take place 
the zone of interior. Before World War II 
the War Department, the U. S. Army’s 
permanent headquarters organization in 
the zone of interior, primarily concerned 
itself with this job of mobilizing military 
resources of all kinds and furnishing them 
in an orderly fashion to the theaters of 
operations for commitment to battle. Be- 



cause of the complexity of these functions 
and the fact that they are only semimilitary 
in character, it has always been very hard 
to define and assign the command and staff 
responsibilities in the War Department. 

As warfare increased in scale, the need 
grew to bring military operations in the 
combat theaters and activities in the zone 
of interior under the control of a single mili- 
tary authority. In the U. S. Army the crea- 
tion of the General Staff in 1903 began a 
trend toward placing the burden of satisfy- 
ing this need squarely on the shoulders of 
the Chief of Staff. In the following years, 
particularly after the end of World War I, 
the Chief of Staff came to occupy a position 
of vast responsibility. Acting under the au- 
thority of the President and Secretary of 
War, he was charged with planning, devel- 
oping, and supervising the entire Army, 
which included all zone of interior agencies, 
the defensive garrisons of outlying bases of 
the United States — principally in the Pan- 
ama Canal area, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines — and the tactical units, which in time 
of war were to be expanded to provide the 
combatant element of expeditionary forces. 

In the years before the entry of the United 
States into World War II, the Chief of Staff 
exercised this Army-wide authority with the 
assistance of a number of military agencies, 
each answerable directly to him. No paral- 
lel development had taken place to provide 
for him a single staff appropriately empow- 
ered and organized to keep all these com- 
mands and agencies working along the same 
line. Many Army agencies rendered vari- 
ous kinds of staff assistance. The General 
Staff aided the Chief of Staff in co-ordinat- 
ing activities of the Army, but even members 
of the War Department General Staff did 
not regard its responsibilities as entirely co- 
extensive with those of the Chief of Staff. 
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In time of peace, in the 1920’s and early 
1930’s, the only prospective overseas thea- 
ters of military operations were the outlying 
territorial possessions of the United States. 
The defensive garrisons in some of these 
bases had a strength of only a few hundred 
each, and as late as mid- 1939 they had a 
total strength of less than 50,000 officers and 
men. 12 A single officer could and did com- 
mand the entire Army without the support 
of the kind of well co-ordinated staff work 
considered essential in the commands of 
most of his subordinates. As German and 
Japanese military moves threatened to 
plunge the U. S. Army into combat in many 
scattered theaters of war, the attention of 
the Chief of Staff was stretched danger- 
ously thin over his rapidly increasing forces. 

Territorial and Tactical Elements of the 
Army in 1941 

Until the Pearl Harbor attack of 
7 December 1941 put the Army unequivo- 
cally on a war footing, General Marshall, 
like his predecessors, controlled most routine 
Army activities through territorial com- 
mands directly responsible to the Chief of 
Staff. These commands were of two main 
types: first, the corps area into which the 
continental United States (including 
Alaska) was divided for purposes of mili- 
tary administration and, second, the over- 
seas departments. 

There were nine corps area commands. 
They had been established by provision of 

u Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1939, 
App. B, p. 53. Strength as of 1 July 1939 in the 
Hawaiian Department, the Panama Canal Depart- 
ment, the Philippine Department, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico totaled 47,189 officers and men. Cf. 
Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1941, App. 
B, p. 96. By 1 July 1941 there were 128,988 officers 
and men in the overseas bases and Alaska. 



the National Defense Act as amended in 
1920, and originally provided the only ad- 
ministrative machinery for local mobiliza- 
tion of forces in emergency and for routine 
control of other activities, including train- 
ing of Regular Army units in the continental 
United States. The formal activation of 
field armies (tactical units) in 1932 re- 
moved from the corps areas as such the 
responsibility for administrative control and 
field maneuvering of tactical elements of 
the Army. These armies, to which the bulk 
of the tactical units of the ground army 
were assigned, operated directly under the 
command of the Chief of Staff, acting in 
the special capacity of Commanding Gen- 
eral, Field Forces, formally granted him in 
1936 Army Regulations. 13 Until 1940 four 
of the nine corps area commanders acted in 
a dual capacity as army commanders, and 
their staffs served them in both capacities. 
At that time the Second Corps Area (New 
York ) was headquarters for the First Army, 
the Sixth Corps Area (Chicago) for the 
Second Army, the Eighth Corps Area (San 
Antonio) for the Third Army, and the 
Ninth Corps Area (San Francisco) for the 
Fourth Army. In 1940, the four armies 
received commanders and staffs separate 
from those of the corps areas. 14 Thereafter 
the corps area commanders, although they 
retained responsibility for administrative 
control and training of nontactical units, 
had as their primary job the provision of 
administrative and supply services for Army 

13 Ltr, CofS to GGs Corps Areas and Depts, 9 
Aug 32, sub : Establishment of Fid Annies, AG 320.2 
(8-6-32), 1— a. 

“ (1) AG ltr, 3 Oct 40, sub: Orgn, Tng, and 
Administration of Army, AG 320.2 (9-27-40) M— 
C. (2) Army Directory, 20 Oct 40. (3) Army Direc- 
tory, 20 Oct 41. 
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installations and tactical units in the United 
States. 10 

The overseas departments, unlike the 
corps areas, continued to have both admin- 
istrative and operational (tactical) respon- 
sibilities throughout the period between the 
wars and during World War II. The de- 
partments, four in number in the pre-Pearl 
Harbor years, controlled all Army activities 
in Hawaii, the Philippines, the Panama 
Canal area, and the Puerto Rican area. In 
addition, the department commanders were 
immediately responsible for directing mili- 
tary operations by tactical units assigned to 
defend these four vital oudying base areas 
of the United States. 

The tactical chain of command was dis- 
tinct, if not always separate, from the chain 
leading from the War Department down to 
the territorial agencies. General Marshall 
exercised command of the Army as a fight- 
ing force through tactical headquarters re- 
sponsible for training units and eventually 
for employing them in combat or in support 
of combat. The commanders of overseas 
departments and their staffs acted in both 
administrative and tactical capacities. 
Combat units were assigned directly to the 
departments for defensive deployment and, 
in event of war, for military operations. 

The actual field forces in July 1939 con- 
stituted the mere skeleton of a combat force. 
There were theoretically nine infantry divi- 
sions in the Regular Army in the continental 
United States, but their personnel, scattered 
about in small units among various Army 
posts, provided the equivalent of only three 
and one-half divisions operating at half 

“ The corps area continued to do similar work 
during World War II under the more appropriate 
name of service commands and under the jurisdic- 
tion of the then recently established Services of Sup- 
ply rather than directly under the Chief of Staff. 
See WD GO 35, 22 Jul 42. 



strength. 18 There were two divisions in Ha- 
waii and the Philippines among the overseas 
department garrisons. It was impossible to 
organize tactical units larger than division 
size. 

Expansion from this low point was rapid. 
Successive increments were added to the 
Regular Army in rhythm with the recurring 
crises abroad. The entire National Guard 
was mobilized and called into the active 
service of the United States. The induction 
of citizen soldiers began soon after the pas- 
sage of the Selective Service Act of August 
1940. By mid- 1941 the four field armies 
contained twenty-nine infantry and cavalry 
divisions at nearly full strength, totaling over 

450.000 officers and men. An armored 
force, established on 10 July 1940, had 
grown to comprise four divisions with a 
total strength of over 40,000 officers and 
men. 17 With combatant air units, the four 
armies and the armored force constituted 
the field forces of the U. S. Army. 

In 1935 a military organization called 
the General Headquarters Air Force had 
been established to organize and command 
in combat the comparatively small number 
of tactical air units being trained, equipped, 
and supplied by the Air Corps, a so-called 
bureau in the War Department. Total Air 
Corps strength in July 1939 amounted to 

22.000 officers and men. It had on hand 
about 2,400 aircraft of all types, including 
sixteen heavy bombers, and reckoned its 
combat units by squadrons, which num- 
bered about eighty. By July 1941 the Air 
Corps had increased in size almost eightfold 
to 152,000 officers and men and had es- 
tablished four defensive air forces in the 
continental United States and two addi- 

Is Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, July 1, 1939, to June 30, 
1941 . . ., p. 2. 

” Ibid., p. 9. 
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tional air forces in overseas bases, Hawaii 
and Panama. The latter were an advance 
guard of the dozen combat air forces which 
eventually carried the air war to the enemy. 
By this time the Army had on hand about 
7,000 aircraft of all types, including 120 
heavy bombers, and was planning in terms 
of 55 to 70 combat groups of 3 or 4 squad- 
rons each. These Army air units, organized 
as a virtually autonomous striking arm 
under the superior direction of the Chief of 
Staff, together with the four field armies, 
provided the nucleus of the combat units 
that protected the bases of the United States 
and moved across the Atlantic and Pacific 
to help win World War II. 18 

The Army could hardly absorb the thou- 
sands of untrained recruits it received in 
1940 and 1941 and at the same time main- 
tain or raise its combat efficiency, as it badly 
needed to do. In the continental United 
States the basic training of individuals and 
small units, together with the necessary con- 
struction, procurement, and administrative 
expansion, demanded the attention of Reg- 
ular Army officers and men, in addition to 
that of their auxiliaries from the organized 
Reserve and National Guard. In overseas 
outposts there was less dilution of trained 
units by recruits. The garrisons in the over- 
seas departments, the units most exposed to 
attack, expanded only about threefold dur- 
ing this two-year period, while the forces in 
the continental United States increased 
nearly tenfold. 

The imminence of war brought about 
several changes in the structure of the Army. 

18 For number of aircraft on hand, see Army Air 
Forces Statistical Digest, World War II, 1945, p. 
135. For 1941 plans on combat groups, see W. F. 
Craven and J. L. Cate, Plans and Early Operations, 
Vol. I, THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD 
WAR II (Chicago, 1948), pp. 104-05 (hereafter 
cited as Craven and Cate. AAF I). 



For years war planning had been built 
around “M Day,” when general mobiliza- 
tion of forces should begin. In the uneasy 
atmosphere of world affairs in 1939 and 
1940, mobilization was a political matter of 
both domestic and diplomatic importance. 
Technically the United States never had an 
M Day for World War II. Nevertheless, 
the German triumphs in western Europe in 
mid- 1940 brought about a vast though slow 
mobilization of American armed forces. 
These forces had to be trained before they 
could be employed. The Chief of Staff was 
responsible for the task of training the new 
Army, as he was for every other Army 
activity. 

Consequently General Marshall faced the 
prospect of a multitude of decisions concern- 
ing the mobilization of men and materiel, 
strategic development of troops, and contin- 
uous strategic planning. The menacing in- 
ternational situation was steadily increasing 
the work of the entire War Department. 
Some of the requisite decisions concerning 
troop training were of the kind that called 
for speed and vigor of execution rather than 
for careful and deliberate planning. What 
was needed, particularly for the job of build- 
ing a powerful tactical force out of the 
peacetime army, was an operating service of 
the kind for which the General Staff was 
wholly unadapted. 19 There was widespread 
dissatisfaction on the one hand with the 
amount of “operating and administrative 
duties” in which the War Department was 
involved and on the other with the “time 
killing system of concurrences” which 
tended to slow down War Department 
action. 20 

19 Handbook for the War Department General 
Staff, 1923, p. 6. 

20 Memo, WPD for TIG, 10 Jul 40, sub: WD 
Orgn as Affecting WPD, WPD 2160-4. This expres- 
sion of criticism almost coincided with the activation 
of GHQ. 
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Under these circumstances General Mar- 
shall decided to exercise his command of 
ground units in tactical training through a 
new agency, which he designated General 
Headquarters, U. S. Army (GHQ). Acti- 
vated on 26 July 1940, GHQ was assigned 
the specific function of decentralizing activ- 
ities under the Chief of Staff and assisting 
him in his capacity as Commanding Gen- 
eral, Field Forces. 21 Brig. Gen. Lesley J. 
McNair became Chief of Staff, GHQ, and 
set up offices for the new staff at the Army 
War College building in Washington. The 
physical separation of General McNair’s 
staff from the Munitions Building, where 
General Marshall and most of the staffs 
worked, was itself both a practical and psy- 
chological barrier to smooth integration 
with War Department activities. 

The name GHQ, a time-honored Army 
designation for a headquarters controlling 
operations in the field, particularly the high- 
est headquarters in an area or command, 
was misleading. General McNair’s mission 
covered only the training of the combat 
forces, that is, the four field armies, the 
GHQ Air Force (until the creation of the 
Army Air Forces on 20 June 1941), the 
Armored Force, and miscellaneous GHQ 
reserves. In practice this assignment made 
GHQ a kind of operating agency for the 
G-3 Division of the General Staff, the part 
of the War Department responsible for 
making plans and issuing General Mar- 
shall’s instructions governing troop organi- 
zation, training, and routine movements. 

For the time being General Marshall con- 
tinued to exercise tactical command of the 
ground combat forces, other than those in 
training, through the War Department, 
under his authority as Chief of Staff and 



31 AG ltr, 26 Jul 40, sub: General Headquarters, 
AG 320.2 (7-25-40) M (Ret) M-OCS. 



as advised by the General Staff. 22 Never- 
theless, he made clear his intention of 
expanding GHQ functions progressively in 
conformity with the basic idea of a powerful 
GHQ and with formal Army plans for 
establishing such a command in the event of 
mobilization for war. As thus conceived the 
designation of GHQ was not a misnomer. 
Few Army officers saw any reason to doubt 
that the staff which handled the countless 
details connected with training troop units 
for tactical operations would in time direct 
those troops in combat. Determination of 
the status of GHQ in controlling Army op- 
erations, particularly in relation to the War 
Department, was one of the most pressing 
questions General Marshall had to try to 
solve when war came to the United States 
late in 1941. 23 

Another change in Army organization 
reflecting the international situation was the 
establishment of base commands as semi- 
territorial, semitactical organizations. For 
the most part these bases were on islands 
along the North Atlantic coastline and in 
the Caribbean area. Several were British 
territory leased to the United States in the 
destroyer-base transaction concluded by the 
President in 1940. By mid- 1941 a number 
of areas containing vital U. S. Army bases 
had been set up as independent commands, 
each responsible for the administration and 
defense of the bases in it. The largest base 

M This fact was emphasized in the clearest possi- 
ble terms in the War Department letter a few 
months later, AG ltr, 13 Dec 40, sub: GHQ Trs 
and Armies, AG 320.2 (12-5-40) M-P-M. 

33 The GHQ concept and the World War II in- 
stitution established in conformity with it are dis- 
cussed in Chapters II and IV. For General Mar- 
shall’s plans to expand GHQ functions, see memo, 
Actg ACofS WPD for CofS, 12 Aug 40, sub: Allo- 
cation of Responsibilities Between WPD and GHQ, 
WPD 3209-5. 
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commands were in Newfoundland, Green- 
land, and Bermuda. 

Originally all of the base commands re- 
ported to the Chief of Staff. Early in 1941 , 
however, pursuant to a General Staff study, 
the Puerto Rican Department, the Panama 
Canal Department, and the several base 
commands that had been established in 
British Caribbean territory were integrated 
for purposes of general defensive planning 
under the newly constituted Caribbean De- 
fense Command. 24 This consolidation in- 
troduced a new type of command in the 
Army. Only a few weeks later the local 
headquarters of Army troops stationed in 
Alaska was redesignated the Alaska Defense 
Command. The Army organization in 
Alaska, while not exactly analogous to the 
overseas departments or to the consolidated 
department and base command structure in 
the Caribbean, had a more active and com- 
prehensive mission than a local base com- 
mand. 23 In March the War Department 
put the new designation to further use when 
it set up within the continental United 
States four defense commands to “coordi- 
nate or to prepare and to initiate the execu- 
tion of all plans for the employment of Army 
Forces and installations in defense against 
enemy actions.” 26 

“ (1) Memo, WPD for CofS, 19 Dec 40, sub: 
Caribbean Def Cmd, WPD 4440—1. The Chief of 
Staff approved this study 4 January 1941. (2) AG 
ltr, 9 Jan 41, sub: Caribbean Def Cmd, AG 320.2 
(1-8-42) M-C. 

“AG ltr, 4 Feb 41, sub: Designation of Alaska 
Def Cmd, AG 320.2 (12-20-42) M (Ret) M-C. 
Alaska was in the Ninth Corps Area and under the 
Western Defense Command when that agency was 
constituted on 17 March 1941. 

” (1) Memo, WPD for CofS, 13 Mar 41, sub: 
Def Plans — Continental U. S., WPD 4247-9. (2) 

AG ltr, 17 Mar 41, same sub, AG 320.2 (2-28-41) 
M-WPD-M. Initially the commanding generals of 
the four continental defense commands were con- 
currently the commanding generals of the four field 
armies. 



These new agencies — the Caribbean, 
Alaska, Northeast (later Eastern), Central, 
Southern, and Western Defense Com- 
mands — varied in practical military im- 
portance approximately as Army activities 
in each area centered in a defensive mission. 
The Caribbean Defense Command oper- 
ated in a region where defense of the 
Panama Canal was the paramount task 
and where sustained hostile action was 
always possible. It was an active command 
with combatant ground and air forces 
assigned to it. 27 The Alaska Defense Com- 
mand was also an active defense outpost 
but was under the control of the Command- 
ing General, Fourth Army, and conducted 
its defensive planning under the supervision 
of the same officer as Commanding General, 
Western Defense Command. 

The operational functions of the con- 
tinental defense commands were potential 
rather than actual until such a time as hos- 
tilities opened. In constituting them, the 
War Department designated each of the 
commanders of the four field armies as com- 
manding general of one of the continental 
defense commands and, in effect, charged 
them with organizing separate staffs to plan 
defense measures for the areas in which the 
armies were training. The objective was 
to “integrate the army command” with 
“what might later be a theater command.” 

The defense commands thus were created 
to fix responsibility for peacetime planning 
of regional defense and, in case of hostilities, 
to assure continuity between planning and 
the direction of defensive operations. The 
corps area headquarters already were fully 
occupied with their primary functions of 
supply and administration and did not con- 

17 For the unique status of the Caribbean Defense 
Command, see Revised Jt Army and Navy Bsc War 
Plan — Rainbow 5, Annex I, par. 2. 
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trol tactical troops, while the field armies 
were supposed to be able to move out of 
their training areas at any time to engage in 
offensive military operations. The respon- 
sibility of the defense commands for regional 
defense measures could not be made to in- 
clude operational control over troops or in- 
tallations without seriously interfering with 
the normal handling of supplies and train- 
ing. The extent to which it might become 
necessary to give operational control to the 
defense commands therefore was left to be 
determined by specific circumstances in 
case of actual hostilities. In the meantime 
the commanding general of a defense com- 
mand, being also in command of the field 
army in the area, was in a position to cor- 
relate planning for defense with activities 
already going on in the area, and to act 
promptly in case of hostilities. 28 

Provision for air defenses of the con- 
tinental United States was made on a 
separate basis. The Chief of Staff decided 
in February 1941 that the “Air defense set- 
up should be in time of peace under the 
direction and control of the Commanding 
General of the GHQ Air Force.” 29 Accord- 
ingly the directive that created the defense 
commands also established the four con- 
tinental air forces, centralizing control of air 
defense measures conducted by them under 
the GHQ Air Force. After the creation 
of the Army Air Forces in June 1941, its 
chief became responsible for the “organiza- 
tion, planning, training and execution of 

“Notes on Conferences in OCS, I, 207-08, 227- 
28, 239^0, WDCSA Reds. These entries contain 
lengthy explicit statements by the Chief of Staff at 
conferences of 14 and 19 February 1941 on the 
nature of the defense commands. 

“Memo, DCofS for WPD, 28 Feb 41, sub: Def 
Cmds and Air Def Set-up, WPD 4247—9. 



active air defense measures, for continental 
United States.” 80 

Later in 1 94 1 Army organizations respon- 
sible for defending the United States were 
further supplemented by new commands in 
the two outlying areas, Iceland and the Phil- 
ippines, where American troops were sta- 
tioned farthest from the continental United 
States and closest to the zones of combat or 
potential combat. Although their missions 
were defensive, their proximity to actual or 
threatened enemy action gave a special mili- 
tary status to the forces in Iceland and the 
Philippines beyond that of a base command 
or even a department. Had hostilities in- 
volving the United States already begun, 
the two new commands probably would 
have been designated theaters of operations. 
As it was, they were constituted more nearly 
like task forces, temporary commands estab- 
lished for specific missions, despite the fact 
that the missions were not exclusively or at 
the time even primarily tactical. Their of- 
ficial designations were U. S. Forces in Ice- 
land, commanded by Maj. Gen. Charles H. 
Bonesteel, and U. S. Army Forces in the Far 
East, commanded by Lt. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. The former was responsible for as- 
sisting in the defense of Iceland, a vital base 
on the North Atlantic convoy route and out- 
post of the Western Hemisphere. The lat- 
ter, which included the troops formerly as- 
signed to the Philippine Department and 
the forces of the Philippine Army, was given 
the task of organizing the defense of the 
Philippines and preparing ground and air 
forces to oppose with as much strength as 

" Memo for file, 30 Jun 41, WPD 4247-18. The 
memorandum contained an agreed statement by 
General Arnold, Brig. Gen. Carl Spaatz, and Brig, 
Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, as follows: “Active opera- 
tions will be controlled by G. H. Q. These operations 
will be directed by appropriate commanders, either 
ground or air, as may be dictated by the situation.” 
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possible any Japanese attack on American 
forces in the Far East. 

With the organization of these theater- 
type commands, the U. S. Army was moving 
far toward the kind of organization it was 
to establish in the event of war. Yet the 
formal maintenance of peaceful relations 
with other powers and the defensive orienta- 
tion of national policy inhibited any sharp 
break with the institutions and procedures of 
the peacetime Army. As a result, the rapid 
growth of the Army and the establishment 
of new military agencies to meet new mili- 
tary situations had created an extraordinar- 
ily complex structure under the Chief of 
Staff. 

Origins and Development of the General 
Staff 

The central headquarters of the Army at 
the beginning of World War II was the War 
Department. Through it the Chief of Staff 
supervised the mobilization and administra- 
tion of the growing Army. Its components 
in 1940 and 1941 were the offices of the 
chiefs of the arms and services — successors 
of the old War Department bureaus — and 
the War Department General Staff. In a 
certain sense the arms and services consti- 
tuted the administrative and technical staff 
of General Marshall’s headquarters, and 
the General Staff assisted him in formulat- 
ing plans and issuing orders to all organiza- 
tions under his control. The structure of 
high command and the patterns of higher 
staff work in the U. S. Army at the begin- 
ning of World War II had been set by the 
developments of the past four decades. Leg- 
islation, regulations, and tradition alike 
placed the military chief of the Army and 
the Army’s highest staffs apart from other 
military organizations. General Marshall 
necessarily worked within that structure as 



best he could, for the most part using officers 
and staffs as he found them to meet situa- 
tions as they arose. Only within this general 
framework of law and custom could he 
gradually make judicious rearrangements in 
organization and functions and trace new 
procedural patterns to replace the old ones 
that were inadequate. 

Before the creation of the General Staff, 
the President of the United States, Com- 
mander in Chief of all the armed forces by 
provision of the Constitution, entrusted 
command of the combatant army, the 
“troops of the line,” to a professional soldier 
called Commanding General of the Army. 
The Secretary of War was the special ad- 
viser to the President on all Army matters, 
but his primary responsibility extended only 
to the “fiscal affairs of the Army” as distinct 
from “its discipline and military control.” 31 
The commanding general had no effective 
authority over the semimilitary services 
upon which the success of military opera- 
tions by the line soldiers so greatly de- 
pended. 32 Special bureaus, as they were 
traditionally called, performed such services 
for the Army, which primarily consisted of 
engineering, ordnance, signal, medical, 
transportation, supply, and general admin- 
istrative work. 

Each of these War Department bureaus 

31 Regulations for the Army of the United States 
1901, Art. XXVII. 

33 (1) Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 
1903, p. 5. The Secretary (Elihu Root) declared 
that the old system caused “almost constant discord 
and a consequent reduction of efficiency.” (2) H 
Com on Mil Affairs, 69th Cong, 2d sess, hearings, 
The National Defense: Historical Documents re- 
lating to the Reorganization Plans of the War 
Department and to the Present National Defense 
Act, Part I, pp. 77-103. Pages cited contain state- 
ments by Lt. Gen. J. M. Schofield, Commanding 
General, 1889—95. This document, a convenient col- 
lection of testimony on Army affairs during the first 
two decades of the twentieth century, is cited here- 
after as Historical Documents. 
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commissioned specialist officers in its own 
branch of the Army and controlled their 
subsequent careers. The bureaus super- 
vised the noncombatant tasks performed by 
their officers and men in all Army organiza- 
tions, including tactical units, above the 
brigade level. They developed, procured, 
and distributed the military equipment and 
supplies which the Army used and on which 
it subsisted. The Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, one of the most powerful of the 
bureaus, kept all official records and issued 
all the formal orders emanating from the 
War Department under the authority of the 
President or the Secretary of War. Thus 
the bureaus controlled much of the man- 
power, all of the materiel, and most of the 
administration of the Army. They com- 
posed the administrative and technical staff 
advising the Secretary of War on policies in 
their special fields, and in addition were the 
operating agencies that actually performed 
the duties required under the policies they 
helped devise. The bureau chiefs reported 
directly to the Secretary of War and, espe- 
cially because they had permanent tenure, 
enjoyed an almost independent status in 
the Army. Thus co-ordination of military 
and semimilitary aspects of War Depart- 
ment work could take place nowhere ex- 
cept in the Office of the Secretary of War. 
There was no professional soldier with au- 
thority broad enough to help accomplish 
such co-ordination. There was no staff 
concerned with military affairs and military 
operations as distinct from specialized com- 
bat, technical, administrative, or supply 
tasks.** 

Experience in time of war had never 
highly recommended this system of Army 

“ For Army organization before the creation of 
the General Staff, see Regulations for the Army of 
the United States, 1901. Cf. Annual Report of the 
Secretary of War, 1919, p. 61. 



control. It became less and less satisfactory 
as success more and more came to depend 
on the efficient mobilization and movement 
of vast quantities of increasingly specialized 
equipment and supplies for the support of 
the combatant troops. At the end of the 
nineteenth century the Spanish-American 
War showed that existing machinery for 
planning and managing the military effort 
was inadequate for the complexities of 
modem war. 34 

Elihu Root, Secretary of War 1899-1904, 
undertook to recommend a remedy for the 
deficiencies of Army organization. He 
worked for many months to convince the 
Congressional military affairs committees 
that the War Department as then consti- 
tuted could not provide the information 
required or effect the co-ordination neces- 
sary for efficient prosecution of war. In 
1902 Secretary Root reported to the Presi- 
dent: 

The most important thing to be done now 
for the Regular Army is the creation of a 
general staff. . . . Our military system is . . . 
exceedingly defective at the top. . . . We have 
the different branches of the military service 
well organized, each within itself, for the per- 
formance of its duties. 

But when we come to the coordination and 
direction of all these means and agencies of 
warfare, so that all parts of the machine shall 
work true together, we are weak. Our system 
makes no adequate provision for the directing 
brain which every army must have to work 
successfully. Common experience has shown 
that this can not be furnished by any single 
man without assistants, and that it requires 
a body of officers working together under the 
direction of a chief and entirely separate from 
and independent of the administrative staff 
of an army (such as the adjutants, quarter- 
masters, commissaries, etc., each of whom is 
engrossed in the duties of his own special de- 

“S Doc 221, 56th Cong, 1st sess, Report of the 
Commission Appointed by the President to Investi- 
gate the Conduct of the War With Spain. 
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partment) . This body of officers, in distinction 
from the administrative staff, has come to be 
called a general staff. 35 

In accordance with this analysis and recom- 
mendation, the Secretary of War urged the 
passage of legislation creating a general staff 
to advise and assist the Secretary of War 
in integrating the work of the bureaus with 
combat needs and to develop sound military 
programs and plans. 

The general staff idea finally overcame 
Congressional reluctance, which may have 
been based partly on public fear of a central 
staff system commonly identified with Prus- 
sian militarism and certainly was based 
partly on the determined opposition from 
bureau chiefs whose eminence it threat- 
ends. 38 An Army general staff corps came 
into being on 15 August 1903. 37 Its 

33 Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1902, 
pp. 42-43. 

30 The General Staff concept was far from new. 
The German General Staff had been in operation 
for almost a century. In Secretary of War Newton 
D. Baker’s opinion, expressed at the end of World 
War I, American delay in adopting the idea derived 
to a great extent from the traditional fear that 
it represented a kind of militarism which might 
involve the United States unnecessarily in war. See 
his analysis in Annual Report of the Secretary of 
War, 1919, pp. 61-62. Secretary Baker also pointed 
out that, besides the inevitable opposition from the 
bureau chiefs, the General Staff concept suffered be- 
cause the “high degree of centralization which an 
effective General Staff employs inspired many Mem- 
bers of Congress with the fear that it would grow 
to be a tyrannical and arbitrary power.” 

31 Secretary Root’s account of the creation of the 
General Staff, Annual Report of the Secretary of 
War, 1903, pp. 3-8, and Apps. A, B, C, D, and E. 
Maj. Gen. W. H. Carter, Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral in 1902, was the Army officer most prominent in 
work on General Staff legislation. Secretary Root 
paid special tribute to his services. General Carter 
declared that he originally convinced Secretary Root 
of the need for a “board of directors to plan and 
coordinate” for the Army, See S Doc 119, 68th 
Cong, 1st sess, Creation of the American General 
Staff: Personal Narrative of the General Staff Sys- 
tem of the American Army, pp. 2-14. 

The contemporary writing of a British student of 
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strength, including the Chief of Staff, 
amounted to forty-five officers, who were 
to be detailed for approximately four-year 
tours of duty from other branches of Army 
service. The old title of Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Army ceased to exist. The Chief 
of Staff took over his responsibility for the 
troops of the line and in addition assumed 
the crucial extra prerogative of supervising 
and co-ordinating the technical, administra- 
tive, and supply bureaus of the War Depart- 
ment. 

The law authorizing the reorganization 
of the Army embodied Secretary Root’s idea 
of a planning and co-ordinating staff, one 
which, he said, “makes intelligent command 
possible by procuring and arranging in- 
formation and working out plans in detail, 
and . . . makes intelligent and effec- 
tive execution of commands possible by 
keeping all the separate agents advised of 
the parts they are to play in the general 
scheme.” 38 Spelled out in detail, the duties 
of the new staff were as follows : 

... to prepare plans for the national defense 
and for the mobilization of the military forces 
in time of war; to investigate and report upon 
all questions affecting the efficiency of the 
Army and its state of preparation for military 
operations; to render professional aid and as- 
sistance to the Secretary of War and to general 
officers and other superior commanders, and 
to act as their agents in informing and coor- 
dinating the action of all the different officers 
who are subject under the terms of this act to 
the supervision of the Chiefs of Staff. 39 

The significance of this assignment of tasks 
to the General Staff depended upon the 

military organization may have helped spur the 
General Staff movement in the United States, as it 
did in Great Britain. See Spenser Wilkinson, Brain 
of an Army (London, 1895). 

38 Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1902, 
p. 46. 

39 PL 88, 58th Cong, An Act to Increase the Effi- 
ciency of the Army. 
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vesting of broad powers in its chief. The 
law was fairly specific : 

The Chief of Staff, under the direction of 
the President or of the Secretary of War, un- 
der the direction of the President, shall have 
supervision of all troops of the line and of The 
Adjutant General’s, Inspector General’s, 
Judge Advocate’s, Quartermaster’s, Subsist- 
ence, Medical, Pay, and Ordnance Depart- 
ments, the Corps of Engineers, and the Signal 
Corps. . . . Duties now prescribed by statute 
for the Commanding General of the Army . . . 
shall be performed by the Chief of Staff or 
other officer designated by the President . 40 

Only the ambiguity of the word “super- 
vision,” selected to describe the kind of con- 
trol he exercised over all Army forces, be- 
clouded the statement of the superior 
position of the Chief of Staff. In any case, 
regardless of arguments that later were to 
arise over the precise meaning of “super- 
vision,” the terms of the new legislation per- 
mitted the relationship between the Chief 
of Staff and Secretary of War to be rede- 
fined in a way that made for harmony rather 
than discord. The new Army Regulations 
drafted to carry' out the provisions of the 
reorganization act read : 

The President’s command is exercised 
through the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff. The Secretary of War is charged with 
carrying out the policies of the President in 
military affairs. He directly represents the 
President and is bound always to act in con- 
formity to the President’s instructions. 

The Chief of Staff reports to the Secretary 
of War, acts as his military adviser, receives 
from him the directions and orders given in 
behalf of the President, and gives effect 
thereto . 41 

Secretary Root dwelt on the fact that the 
new law did not impair civilian control of 
the Army. In the words of his report for 
1903 : 

40 Ibid. 

41 Regulations for the Army of the United States, 
1904, Art. LIX. 



We are here providing for civilian control 
over the military arm, but for civilian control 
to be exercised through a single military ex- 
pert of high rank, who is provided with an 
adequate corps of professional assistants to aid 
him in the performance of his duties, and who 
is bound to use all his professional skill and 
knowledge in giving effect to the purposes 
and general directions of his civilian superior, 
or make way for another expert who will 
do so . 42 

The creation of the General Staff Corps 
was a great advance toward centralization 
and professionalism in the administration of 
military affairs, but the General Staff en- 
countered many difficulties in its early years. 
For instance, Secretary Root had silenced 
some of his initial critics by emphasizing its 
lack of either executive or administrative 
authority . 43 This very emphasis contrib- 
uted to the tradition, wholeheartedly sup- 
ported by the older administrative and tech- 
nical bureaus, that “supervision” of the exe- 
cution of War Department instructions or 
policies by the Chief of Staff or by the Gen- 
eral Staff in his behalf did not entail any 
kind of intervention in or even detailed ob- 
servation of the actual workings of subordi- 
nate agencies. Until World War I the 
General Staff confined itself almost exclu- 
sively to formulating general policies and 
plans and left their execution to the troop 
units and to the bureaus, the operating or 
performing elements of the Army . 44 

43 Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1903, 

p . 6 . 

n Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1902, 
p. 46. 

44 A full account of the early and middle period 
of General Staff history, 1904-19, is given in Maj. 
Gen. Otto L. Nelson, Jr., National Security and 
The General Staff (Washington, D. C., 1946), pp. 
73-273. For an example of General Staff difficulty 
with one of the older bureaus, see the account of 
the 1911 controversy between Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood, Chief of Staff, and Maj. Gen. F. C. Ains- 
worth, The Adjutant General, in Nelson, pp. 
138-66. 
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During World War I the General Staff, 
particularly after its reorganization in 1918, 
showed a great deal of vigor, exerting in- 
creasingly detailed supervision and control 
over the technical and administrative serv- 
ices. The Chief of Staff at the time, Gen. 
Peyton C. March, was willing to admit the 
inadvisability of having the General Staff 
do the work of the bureaus. He defended 
his staff’s inclination to do so because of 
an urgent need to solve practical supply and 
transportation difficulties that no amount 
of policy planning would remedy.* 5 Never- 
theless, the General Staff was vulnerable to 
criticism within the terms of its own philos- 
ophy. 

Early in World War I the General Staff 
was handicapped in developing an effective 
program of any kind because of the rapid 
rotation of officers in the position of Chief 
of Staff. 40 General March, however, who 
took over the duties of Chief of Staff on 
4 March 1918, remained on duty until 
30 June 1921. At the beginning of his 
tenure he promptly approved a previously 
expressed opinion that the “organization of 
the War Department as it existed at the be- 

“ Report of the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, 1919, 
p. 23. Even Genera! Pershing admitted that the 
weakness of the bureaus was the principal cause of 
the trouble but also blamed overzealous, poorly 
trained General Staff officers. See statement by 
General Pershing in Historical Documents, p. 367. 

“ Report of the Chief of Staff, V. S. Army, 1918, 
p. 6. Maj. Gen. H. L. Scott became Chief of Staff 
on 16 November 1914 and retired 21 September 
1917. Gen. T. H. Bliss was Chief of Staff from 22 
September 1917 until General March was assigned, 
but he was absent from Washington a great deal 
of the time. Thus, Maj. Gen. John Biddle was Act- 
ing Chief of Staff from 29 October 1917 until 16 
December 1917. Genera] Bliss returned and served 
from 16 December until 9 January 1918, when he 
left for France. General Biddle again served in act- 
ing capacity from 9 January until 3 March 1918. 
On 4 March, General March became Acting Chief 
and on 20 May was confirmed as Chief of Staff, 
which post he retained until after the end of the war. 



ginning of the war was in many respects 
entirely inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the situation.” 47 Accordingly he 
undertook a thorough reorganization along 
the general lines already marked out a few 
weeks before he took office. 48 

This 1918 reorganization as finally car- 
ried out revamped the General Staff and 
affirmed the powers of the Chief of Staff 
in relation to other officers and to the bu- 
reaus. It gave the General Staff something 
comparable to its post- World War I struc- 
ture. Staff functions were divided among 
four divisions : ( 1 ) Military Intelligence, 
(2) War Plans, (3) Operations, and (4) 
Purchase, Storage, and Traffic. Each divi- 
sion was headed by an officer called a direc- 
tor. 49 In addition, the 1918 reorganization 
strengthened the staff by clarifying the 
authority of its chief. War Department 
General Order 80, 26 August 1918, pro- 
vided: 

The Chief of the General Staff is the im- 
mediate adviser to the Secretary of War on all 
matters relating to the Military Establish- 
ment, and is charged by the Secretary of War 
with the planning, development and cxecu- 

*’ Report of the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, 1919, 
p. 15. General March was particularly concerned 
about the lack of consolidation and co-ordination. 
There were nine different systems of estimating re- 
quirements, five sources of supplies for organiza- 
tions to be equipped, five different systems of 
property accountability, and ten different agencies 
for handling money accounts with five different sys- 
tems of fiscal accounting. See Report of the Chief 
of Staff, U. S. Army, 1919, pp. 15-17. 

“ WD GO 80, 26 Aug 18. This reorganization 
followed the line of development initiated by WD 
GO 14, 9 Feb 18 and WD GO 36, 16 Apr 18. For 
a brief summary of General Staff organization, see 
OPD Hist Unit Study A. 

“ War Department reorganization in 1946 re- 
verted to the 1918 title of “director” for heads of 
General Staff Divisions. The term was chosen in 
1946 to indicate that a certain amount of super- 
visory “operating activity” was proper for the Gen- 
eral Staff so long as administrative detail had been 
delegated. 
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tion of the Army Program. The Chief of Staff 
by law (act of May 12, 1917) takes rank and 
precedence over all the officers of the Army, 
and by virtue of that position and by the au- 
thority of and in the name of the Secretary of 
War, he issues such orders as will insure that 
the policies of the War Department are har- 
moniously executed by the several Corps, Bu- 
reaus, and other agencies of the Military 
Establishment and that the Army Program is 
carried out speedily and efficiently. 

This language, at least according to Gen- 
eral March’s interpretation, made the Chief 
of Staff the superior of the commander of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. 50 

Nevertheless, throughout World War I 
the authority of the Chief of Staff was con- 
fused by the fact that General John J. 
Pershing exercised virtually independent 
command over Army forces in France, the 
single important theater of operations. 
Army Regulations drafted in accordance 
with the 1903 legislation creating the posi- 
tion of the Chief of Staff explicitly stated 
that the President had authority to delegate 
command of all or part of the Army to an 
officer other than the Chief of Staff, and 
President Woodrow Wilson had exercised 
this prerogative. 51 General Pershing con- 
sidered that he “commanded the American 
Expeditionary Forces directly under the 
President” and that “no military person or 
power was interposed between them.” 52 In 
view of this attitude, of the magnitude of 
the job to be done in France, and of the 
indisputable paucity of qualified staff 
officers, General Pershing built up an inde- 
pendent staff in the theater to help him 

" Gen. Peyton C. March, The Nation at War 
(New York, 1932), p. 266. 

11 Regulations for the Army of the United States, 
1904, Art. LIX. 

“James G. Harbord, The American Army in 
France (Boston, 1936), p. 111. 



direct military operations. 53 For most pur- 
poses the War Department was simply a 
mobilization and supply agency in the zone 
of interior, in a position of authority parallel 
perhaps with the American Expeditionary 
Forces (AEF) but clearly not superior. 
Since the effort of the United States was 
primarily made in one theater, in which 
liaison with Allied forces was maintained 
on the spot, military operations were con- 
ducted successfully without any very close 
co-ordination between the theater of opera- 
tions and the General Staff. As a result of 
these circumstances, the end of World W ar I 
found the command situation considerably 
confused despite the special eminence given 
the Chief of Staff in General Order 80 of 
1918. The General Staff was handicapped 
by this fact as well as by its other limitations. 

The War Department After World War I 

The Army underwent a thorough reor- 
ganization after the end of World War I. 
The National Defense Act, as revised on 
4 June 1920, laid down the principal ele- 
ments of the system which was to last almost 
unchanged for twenty years. It established 
the framework for wartime mobilization 
of a citizen “Army of the United States,” 
including, besides men who might be 
drafted, Regular Army, National Guard, 

" (1) Statement by General Pershing in Histori- 
cal Documents, p. 367. (2) John J. Pershing, My 
Experiences in the World War (New York, 1931), 
I, 16. 

There were particularly stormy disagreements in 
regard to the supply program and the number of 
troops to be sent to France, subjects with which 
both the Chief of Staff and the commanding gen- 
eral of AEF were intimately concerned. See: (1) 
March, The Nation at War, p. 253; (2) Pershing, 
My Experiences in the World War, II, 186—87, 190— 
92, 223. 
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and Reserve components. 54 General Per- 
shing became Chief of Staff on 1 July 1921 
and helped rebuild the Regular Army in 
accordance with its central place in the new 
pattern. Several additional branches of 
the service, including the four combat com- 
ponents of the line, the Infantry, the Cav- 
alry, the Coast Artillery, and the Field Ar- 
tillery, were established by law on an ad- 
ministrative level with the service bureaus. 
The independent power of all the bureaus 
was permanently reduced in one important 
respect by the inauguration of a single pro- 
motion list for most officers instead of the 
former system of separate lists in each 
branch. 55 

Within this Army framework, the Gen- 
eral Staff assumed something very close to 
its World War II form in accord with the 
recommendations of a board convened to 
study this problem. General Pershing en- 
thusiastically approved the findings of the 
board, which was headed by Maj. Gen. 
James G. Harbord, his deputy. The new 
staff organization went into effect on 1 
September 1921 and became part of basic 
Army Regulations in November of the same 

M The effect of the new act was described for the 
benefit of the Army in WD GO 31, 18 Jul 21. For 
an explanation of the tremendous improvement 
this system effected over traditional American mili- 
tary policy with respect to manpower and the use 
of militia, see John McAuley Palmer, America in 
Arms (New Haven, 1941). Compare this volume 
with Maj. Gen. Emory Upton’s Military Policy of 
the United States (Washington, D. C., 1907), an 
older classic text recommending a different mobiliza- 
tion system. 

jS The completely new branches were Air Service, 
Chemical Warfare Service, and Finance Depart- 
ment. Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery (com- 
ponents of the “troops of the line”) were simply 
given the status of branches with bureau chiefs. 
Coast Artillery' had been a bureau since 1908. For 
official designation of branches in 1921, see WD 
GO 24, 17 Jun 21. 



year. 56 The General Staff was given as its 
primary responsibility the preparation of 
plans for “recruiting, mobilizing, supplying, 
equipping, and training the Army for use 
in the national defense.” It was also re- 
quired to “render professional aid and as- 
sistance to the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff.” Functional assignment of 
responsibilities represented the results of 
World War I experience both in the zone 
of interior and in France. Four “G” 
divisions, called G-l, G-2, G-3, and G-4, 
dealt respectively with the personnel, intel- 
ligence, mobilization and training, and sup- 
ply aspects of General Staff work. 57 A fifth 
staff unit, called the War Plans Division, 
was assigned broad responsibilities for stra- 
tegic planning. It was instructed also to 
be ready to “provide a nucleus for the gen- 
eral headquarters in the field in the event 
of mobilization,” provision of such a nu- 
cleus having been called for in the Harbord 
Board report. 58 The division heads each 
received the title of Assistant Chief of Staff. 

General Pershing’s replacement of Gen- 
eral March as Chief of Staff in 1921 brought 
an end for the time being to the practical 
situation that had obscured the import of 
Army orders defining the authority of the 
Chief of Staff. General Pershing himself 
held the rank of “General of the Armies,” 
and would unquestionably command the 



" General Pershing appointed the Harbord Board 
immediately after he became Chief of Staff (see 
WD SO 155-0, 7 Jul 21). Extracts from the min- 
utes and memoranda of the Harbord Board and 
committees are in Historical Documents, pp. 568— 
648. The recommendations of the board were put 
into effect by WD GO 41, 16 Aug 21, embodied 
without significant change in AR 10-15, 25 Nov 21. 
For Pershing’s approval, see his memo for TAG, 
16 Aug 21, no sub, AG 020 (7-6-21). 

61 The “G” terminology was derived from usage 
of AEF general staff divisions, which had adopted 
it from the French Army. 

“WD SO 155-0, 7 Jul 21. 
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field forces in the event of a mobilization 
during his tenure. The Harbord Board 
wished also to avert any possibility in the 
future of two great, nearly independent 
commands such as those exercised by the 
Chief of Staff and the commanding gen- 
eral of the AEF in 1917 and 1918. Its 
subcommittee assigned to draft recommen- 
dations on the GHQ problem came to the 
conclusion that it was highly desirable for 
the Chief of Staff to be designated to com- 
mand in the field in the event of mobiliza- 
tion. 59 This committee stated that all its 
recommendations rested on the “working 
basis” that “it must be possible to assign 
the Chief of Staff to command in the 
field.” 60 

Despite the apparent desires of the mem- 
bers of the Harbord Board, the positive de- 
signation of the Chief of Staff as command- 
ing general of the combatant army in the 
field did not go into either the General 
Orders or the Army Regulations imple- 
menting the Harbord recommendations. 
In subsequent peacetime years the U. S. 
Army was small and its largest tactical unit 
was the division. According to military 
usage the “field forces” did not actually 
exist until a number of divisions had been 
organized for tactical purposes into one or 
more field armies. 61 General Pershing and 
his two successors, Maj. Gen. John L. Hines 
and Gen. Charles P. Summcrall, did not 
press the issue of formal title. About ten 
years later, when field armies were activated 
as skeleton tactical organizations contain- 

50 Memo, Brig Gen Fox Connor, etc. for Maj Gen 
Harbord, t3 Jul 21, sub: Reasons for Establishing 
Nucleus of GHQ Within WDGS, Historical Docu- 
ments, p. 576. 

“Preliminary Rpt of Com, 11 Jul 21, title: Nu- 
cleus for GHQ in Fid in Event of Mobilization, 
Historical Documents, p. 572. 

“WD Fid Serv Regulations: Opns (FM 100-5), 
22 May 41, p. 2. 



ing the combatant troops, the term Com- 
manding General, Field Forces, came into 
official use as a second title for General Mac- 
Arthur, who was Chief of Staff from 
November 1930 until October 1935. 
Finally in 1936, during the tenure of Gen. 
Malin Craig, the dual designation of the 
Chief of Staff appeared in print in formal 
Army Regulations. They then included the 
stipulation that the “Chief of Staff in addi- 
tion to his duties as such, is in peace the 
Commanding General of the Field Forces 
and in that capacity directs the field opera- 
tions and the general training of the several 
armies, of the overseas forces, and of G. H. 
Q. units.” 62 

Although these Army Regulations, still 
in effect at the beginning of World War II, 
specifically reserved for the President the 
power to select an Army officer other than 
the Chief of Staff to assume high command 
in the field, President Roosevelt from the 
beginning made it clear in his handling of 
Army affairs that General Marshall was the 
superior officer to whom he would turn for 
advice and who would be held responsible 
for the Army’s conduct in the war. 63 This 
fact, plus the intimate understanding with 
which General Marshall and Secretary of 
War Stimson worked together throughout 
the period of hostilities, made the Chief of 
Staff’s position unassailable. General Mar- 
shall delegated tremendous responsibilities 
and powers to his field generals and relied 
greatly on their individual initiative and 
capacities for success. Nevertheless, he re- 
tained in his own hands, insofar as it could 
remain with one man in a coalition war, 

62 AR 10-15, par. 1, 18 Aug 36, sub: GS Orgn 
and Gen Dys. See note on Designation of Com- 
manding General, Field Forces, OPD Hist Unit 
Study B. 

C3 For 1942 defi nition of s uperior position of the 
Chief of Staff, see | Ch. VI. | 
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control of the Army’s conduct of military 
operations. It was significant that he exer- 
cised his command from Washington, where 
he also had effective authority over the 
Army’s zone of interior programs. Thus 
General Marshall had a far broader re- 
sponsibility than his predecessors in World 
War I. Moreover, he faced the new and 
intricate problems of a struggle involving 
many great industrial nations and joint 
operations by ground, sea, and air forces 
employing modern weapons. Yet at the 
outset he had to discharge that responsibil- 
ity with the assistance of the same organiza- 
tion and under the same procedural tradi- 
tions as had been established soon after the 
end of World War I. 

In 1940 and 1941 the chiefs of the arms 
and services, who performed dual functions 
as heads of operating agencies and as ad- 
ministrative or technical staff advisers, still 
reported directly to the Chief of Staff. All 
officers continued to be commissioned in 
one of these arms or services — that is, the 
Infantry, Field Artillery, etc. — and en- 
listed men “belonged” to the branch to 
which they were currently assigned. Pro- 
curement and distribution of equipment 
and other supplies, training of officers and 
some specialized units, and administrative 
management of the bulk of Army affairs, 
were still the functions of the successors to 
the bureaus. 

The offices of the chiefs of the services 
paid, fed, equipped, rendered legal and 
medical service to, and did the administra- 
tive work for the Army as a whole. The 
principal branches in the service category 
(excluding the service arms) at the begin- 
ning of World War II were Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, Inspector General’s De- 
partment, Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment, Quartermaster Corps, Finance 
Department, Medical Department, Ord- 



nance Department, and Chemical Warfare 
Service. Two of these branches, Ordnance 
and Chemical Warfare, developed actual 
weapons of war. Four, including Ord- 
nance, Chemical Warfare, the Medical De- 
partment, and the Quartermaster Corps, 
organized special units for assignment to the 
larger Army units or headquarters requir- 
ing their particular services. 

In these latter respects the services resem- 
bled the combatant branches, the five arms 
and, more especially, the two service arms. 
The combat army was built around the Air 
Corps and the team of ground force combat 
arms, the Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
and Coast Artillery. These branches were 
responsible for developing equipment, train- 
ing personnel, and organizing units for the 
specialized job that each branch performed 
in actual combat. They produced the 
troops of the line of the old Army. The 
service arms — the Corps of Engineers and 
the Signal Corps — similarly developed 
equipment, trained technicians, and formed 
considerable numbers of units for combat 
service, but their primary mission was to 
develop efficiency in the performance of 
their particular specialized functions in sup- 
port of the “line” Army. 

The growth of a comparatively independ- 
ent military organization, the Army Air 
Forces, out of one of the branches consti- 
tuted the most radical change in War De- 
partment organization before World War II. 
The Air Service, which became a branch 
of the Army in 1 9 1 8, received the name 1 ‘Air 
Corps” in 1926. Like the ground combat 
branches, the Air Corps was responsible for 
developing its own kind of equipment and 
for training personnel to use it. In 1935 it 
developed the GHQ Air Force, the combat- 
ant air establishment, which represented the 
end product of Air Corps supply and train- 
ing work in the same way that the field 
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armies were the end product of the work of 
the other arms and service arms. The crea- 
tion of an integrated combatant air force 
marked an important stage in the growth 
of the Army’s air force toward acquiring a 
strategic mission of its own, air operations 
to destroy the enemy’s will and capacity to 
fight by air bombardment, in addition to 
its conventional tactical mission of support- 
ing operations by ground armies. The de- 
signation in October 1940 of the chief of 
the Air Corps, General Arnold, to act con- 
currently as Deputy Chief of Staff for Air 
gave the air arm a voice on the high com- 
mand level as well as the “bureau” level and 
the combatant level of the War Department. 
The mutual understanding of General Mar- 
shall and General Arnold made an opera- 
tional success of an administrative arrange- 
ment that was at best complex and awkward. 

In June 1941 the combatant air organi- 
zation, renamed the Air Force Combat 
Command, and the Air Corps were grouped 
together to form the Army Air Forces under 
General Arnold as chief." 4 The new organ- 
ization was intended to have, “so far as pos- 
sible within the War Department, a com- 
plete autonomy similar in character to that 
exercised by the Marine Corps of the 
Navy.” 03 Thenceforth throughout World 
War II the air force of the United States 
constituted a special and largely autonomous 
entity within the Army. 

The special needs of the air arm and the 



64 AR 95-5, 20 Jun 41. See also Craven and Cate, 
AAF I, Ch. IV. 

05 For the expression quoted, see diary. Brig Gen 
Leonard T. Gerow, entry for 13 Jun 41, noting a 
conference with representatives of other General 
Staff Divisions, the “Air Service,” and GHQ, Item 
1, Exec 10, 

For a contemporary statement of the degree 
and kind of autonomy which the Army Air Forces 
enjoyed, see memo, OCS for WPD, etc., 24 Jun 41, 
no sub, WPD 888-116. 



policy of employing its special power, par- 
ticularly as a long-range striking force, had 
to be correlated with the needs, particularly 
for support aircraft, and the strategic objec- 
tives of the ground elements of the Army. 
The Chief of Staff, assisted by the General 
Staff, continued to exercise broad super- 
visory control over the air forces in an effort 
to develop for the Army as a whole a bal- 
anced program of production, training, and 
military operations. Consequently, the 
General Staff, with Air officers serving on it, 
was in effect a joint or intersen-ice staff 
responsible under the Chief of Staff for the 
employment of two complementary military 
weapons, the ground and the air arms. 60 

During 1940 and 1941 the War Depart- 
ment General Staff assisted the Chief of 
Staff in co-ordinating the whole of the mili- 
tary machine under his control, the terri- 
torial and tactical organization and the arms 
and sendees insofar as they were operating 
agencies. In all, about one hundred officers 
were serving on the General Staff in mid- 
1939 and more than twice that many by 
mid- 1941. 67 

In supen’ising their work in particular 
and Army activities as a whole, the Chief 
of Staff in 1939 had the assistance of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, who regularly 
handled budgetary, legislative, and admin- 
istrative matters, and had authority to act 

*° For a presentation of the Army Air Forces 
point of view on its drive toward autonomy, see 
Craven and Cate, AAF I. See also Watson, Chief 
of Staff: Prewar Plans and Preparations, Ch. IX. 

07 (1) Statistical Summary, WDGS Asgmts 
(1903-46), Papers 1 and 3, Item 10, OPD Hist 
Unit file. (2) Memo, G-l for C.ofS, 4 May 39, sub: 
Increase, WDGS, AG 320.2 (4-17-39). (3) Cf. 
Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1939, App. 
B, In this statistical summary, 232 General Staff 
Corps officers are listed, but about half were in the 
field with troops. 
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for the Chief of Staff in his absence. 68 In 
1940 two new deputies, one for air matters 
and one for equipment, supply, and other 
G— 4 activities, were appointed to help get 
command decisions on a great many ques- 
tions which were clogging the General Staff 
machinery and which had to be disposed of 
in order to get ahead with the rapid ex- 
pansion of the Army. 69 The Chief of Staff 
was further aided by the Secretary of the 
General Staff, who kept records for the 
immediate Office of the Chief of Staff and 
his deputies, initiated staff action as required 
by them, and supervised the routing of 
papers and studies to and from the appro- 
priate staff divisions. 70 Co-ordination of 
General Staff work for the most part had to 
be done by the Chief of Staff himself, al- 
though he was assisted in the process by 
his principal deputy. This latter officer 
periodically met with the War Department 
General Council, which consisted of the 
Assistant Chiefs of Staff, G— 1, G-2, G-3, 



88 (1) AR 10-15, par. 2, 25 Nov 21, sub: GS 
Orgn and Gen Dys. (2) AR 10—15, par. 2, 18 Aug 
36, same sub. 

69 ( 1 ) Notes on Conferences in OCS, I, 92, 
WDSCA reds. At this conference, 1 October 1940, 
the Chief of Staff observed in connection with the 
appointment of additional Deputy Chiefs of Staff, 
that “things are getting very complicated here be- 
cause of the lack of understanding on the part of 
some people as to how things work in the War De- 
partment.” (2) Memo, SGS for All GS Divs, TAG, 
and Chiefs of Arms ar.d Scrvs, 30 Oct 40, sub: 
Apmt of Add DCofS, WPD 4382. Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam Bryden was the principal Deputy Chief of 
Staff. General Arnold handled Air matters. Maj. 
Gen. R. C. Moore handled armored force problems 
and questions connected with housing, equipping, 
and transporting the expanding Army. 

10 AR 10-15, par. 3, 18 Aug 36, sub: GS Orgn 
and Gen Dys. From 3 July 1939 to 30 August 1941 
the secretary was Brig. Gen. Orlando Ward. For the 
extent of the secretary’s activities during the mo- 
bilization period, see the extensive file of informal 
memos between the Secretary and the Chief of 
Staff, 1930-42, in WDCSA Notes on Conferences, 
WDCSA Binders 1-37. 



G-4, and WPD, as well as the chiefs of 
arms and services. Increasingly in the 
1939, 1940, and 1941 emergency, the Chief 
of Staff settled problems simply by calling 
staff officers concerned into informal con- 
ference and reaching a decision therein. 71 

General Staff Doctrine and Procedure 

The United States, in setting up its Gen- 
eral Staff Corps in 1903, had created a 
unique institution with its own character- 
istic procedures. 72 Like most higher mili- 
tary staffs of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the new General Staff derived a 
great deal of its functional theory and 
terminology from the Prussian system. In 
German usage the Generalstab had been 
understood to be almost literally the “Gen- 
eral’s Staff,” that is, a staff versed in 



71 For quite informal records of General Council 
and other conferences held by the Deputy Chief or 
the Chief of Staff, see Notes on Conferences in 
OCS, Vols. I and II, WDCSA reds. These notes 
kept by the Secretary of the General Staff were the 
early counterpart of the formal minutes of the 
General Council kept after the March 1942 re- 
organization. 

n Scholarly analysis of General Staff doctrine has 
often been concerned with theoretical distinctions 
rather than concrete problems of military adminis- 
tration. An evaluation of the modern General Staff 
and a guide to some of the writing in this field is 
provided in an article by Dallas D. Irvine, “The 
Origin of Capital Staffs,” Journal of Modern His- 
tory, X, No. 2 (June 1938), pp. 161-79. A recent 
brief survey of the development of military staffs 
from a practical, descriptive point of view is pre- 
sented in a book by Lt. Col. J. D. Hittle, The Mili- 
tary Staff: Its History and Development (Harris- 
burg, 1944). 

There is one very useful modern history of the 
General Staff in the U. S. Army: Major General 
Otto L. Nelson, Jr., National Security and The Gen- 
eral Staff (Washington, D. C., 1946). It covers the 
General Staff from its origin in 1903 through World 
War II. It deals of course only in small part with 
WPD and OPD. Readers may profitably consult 
the work, however, for the background against 
which WPD worked and OPD developed. 
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generalship, or a staff concerned with mili- 
tary operations. In contrast, the phrase as 
usually interpreted in the U. S. Army con- 
veyed the correct but rather vague idea of a 
staff with “general” rather than specific re- 
sponsibilities. 73 Army Regulations and 
Army practice emphasized that the highest 
general staff, the War Department General 
Staff, had as its primary concern general 
planning and policy making. 

Until 1903 the Army’s technical, admin- 
istrative, and supply agencies collectively 
had been termed the “General Staff.” 74 
After 1903 and through 1941 they still con- 
stituted both in numbers and in established 
prestige a major part of the War Depart- 
ment. The early activities of the General 
Staff, particularly during World War I, fas- 
tened its attention on the zone of interior, 
where mobilization and supply were the 
major tasks. The bureaus were handling 
these tasks, as they always had, and the main 
contribution of the General Staff was the 
preparation of basic studies on organization, 
training, production, transportation, and 
supply. 75 The many high-ranking officers 
who returned from France after World War 
I to take important positions in the War 
Department under General Pershing natu- 
rally tended to assume automatically that 
the General Staff served best when it de- 
voted itself primarily to the zone of interior 
and did not interfere much with the conduct 

75 Palmer, America in Arms, p. 125. General Palm- 
er succinctly stated the implications of what in effect 
was an adaptation of German usage to patterns of 
American culture and military tradition. A realiza- 
tion of this divergence from German concepts was 
only beginning to spread among higher ranking 
Army officers in the years before World War II. 

71 E.g., Legislative History of the General Staff 
of the Army of the United States . . . from 1775 
to 1901 (Washington, D. C., 1901). 

” (1) Report of the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, 
1916, pp. 5, 83. (2) Report of the Chief of Staff, 
U. S. Army, 1917, pp. 4-5, 10. 



of military operations in the field. The un- 
written, unquestioned law preserving broad 
discretionary powers for the commander of 
an overseas theater became and remained 
one of the basic traditions of the Army. Be- 
tween the operating agencies in the zone of 
interior and the overseas commands, the 
General Staff was squeezed into a narrow 
compass. Its avenue of escape was to rise 
above operating at home and operations 
abroad. Thus Army Regulations from 1921 
through 1941 defined the basic duty of the 
General Staff as the preparation of “neces- 
sary plans for recruiting, mobilizing, organ- 
izing, supplying, equipping, and training 
the Army.” 76 Once its area of responsibil- 
ity had been marked out as coincident with 
these military programs and once its role 
there was confined to a very general plan- 
ning, the General Staff developed appro- 
priate procedural traditions. 

The War Department manual for staff 
officers current at the beginning of World 
War II stated categorically: “A staff officer 
as such has no authority to command.” 77 
This statement did not alter the fact that the 
general staff of any commander could act 
with his authority, insofar as he approved, 
not only in devising plans and issuing orders, 
but also in observing the “execution of 
orders to insure understanding and execu- 
tion in conformity with the commander’s 
will.” 78 In a field command, the general 
staff officers with combat troops had a strong 
incentive and ample opportunity to perform 
this final function of command. In the 
General Staff there was much less empha- 
sis on seeing that things were done than on 

n (1) AR 10-15, par. 1, 25 Nov 21, sub: GS 
Orgn and Gen Dys. (2) AR 10-15, par. 4 a, 18 
Aug 36, same sub. 

77 WD Stf Offs Fid Manual (FM 101-5), 19 Aug 
40, p. 5. 

78 Ibid., p. 6. See elaboration of this idea in 
Command and Staff Principles, pp. 28-29. 
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helping determine how they should be done. 
Army Regulations emphasized the point 
that the General Staff was not supposed to 
do the actual work called for in the plans 
it was making. They specifically stated: 
“The divisions and subdivisions of the War 
Department General Staff shall not engage 
in administrative duties for the performance 
of which an agency exists, but shall con- 
fine themselves to the preparation of plans 
and policies (particularly those concerning 
mobilization) and to the supervision of the 
execution of such plans and policies as may 
be approved by the Secretary of War.” 79 
In other words the General Staff was de- 
signed first and foremost to think about mil- 
itary activities and, to a smaller extent, to 
see that they were conducted in conformity 
with approved thinking; but it was not at all 
to participate in them. Normally it merely 
furnished memoranda approved by the 
Chief of Staff or the Secretary of War to 
The Adjutant General, who issued official 
instructions on behalf of the War Depart- 
ment to the Army agencies concerned, prin- 
cipally the arms and services and the tac- 
tical headquarters such as the field armies 
and the overseas departments. These or- 
ganizations were responsible for performing 
the military duties necessary to carry out 
plans and policies. Such executive or ad- 
ministrative tasks, including training and 
mounting garrison defenses (the peacetime 
equivalent of military operations), were 
not staff duties, and the General Staff tried 
not to take part in them. Often the prob- 
lems it spent months in studying concerned 
picayune matters, but this fact was a reflec- 
tion of the smallness of the Army and the 
severe fiscal limitations put upon it in peace- 
time. They were viewed as problems of 

” AR 10-15, par. 4 b, 18 Aug 36. 



general significance according to the per- 
spective of the time. 

True, the General Staff was supposed to 
supervise the execution of plans and policies 
it had helped formulate in order to observe 
the results. This supervision provided the 
basis for future staff recommendations and, 
if faulty execution of orders was discovered, 
made it possible to correct the deficiency 
through appropriate command channels. 
But the kind of direct inspection or observa- 
tion that enabled a general staff in the field 
to check on compliance with orders was 
not always feasible for the War Depart- 
ment. In technical and administrative 
work, about the only way to be certain that 
War Department policy was carried out in 
practice was to become intimately ac- 
quainted with the performance of the work 
in detail. The General Staff could not con- 
sistently take such action, not only because 
the subordinate agencies would object but 
also because it was too small to assume such 
a burden. 

Comparing data on troop dispositions, 
unit strength, training problems, and levels 
of supply in the overseas commands against 
current plans and policies was easier, but 
securing up-to-date information of the kind 
required was still a difficult task. Corre- 
spondence with the troop commanders, 
especially with the overseas departments, 
was slow. It was also voluminous. Mis- 
understandings of intent and fact in written 
instructions and reports were hard to avoid, 
to detect, and to remedy. Travel to and 
from outlying bases on temporary duty was 
restricted by the necessity for economy. Un- 
der these circumstances the War Depart- 
ment could not effectively control tactical 
movements designed to carry out strategic 
plans or specific strategic instructions ema- 
nating from Washington. 
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For all these reasons, as well as for more 
adventitious or personal ones that may have 
existed, officers on duty in the General Staff 
as a rule did not intervene in the conduct of 
Army affairs by subordinate agencies, 
whether operating staffs in the zone of in- 
terior or tactical commands in the field. 
A clear-cut case of disregard of approved 
policy anywhere in the Army plainly war- 
ranted intervention in order to make the 
Chief of Staff’s orders effective. It was a 
common presumption, however, that senior 
commanders in the field knew their respon- 
sibilities and how to discharge them, as did 
the chiefs of the arms and services, and 
that they did not require constant surveil- 
lance by a staff officer in W ashington. 

Continuous and systematic checking of all 
Army activities to ascertain compliance in 
detail with W ar Department instructions — 
“following-up,” as Army officers called it — 
was left largely to the exertions and judg- 
ment of individual officers. This respon- 
sibility was neither reflected in the internal 
organization of the General Staff nor em- 
phasized in its traditions. To a great extent 
the General Staff in the early years of Gen- 
eral Marshall’s leadership was still working 
on the assumption that had been noted by 
General Pershing in 1923 as basic to its 
work : 

It is evident that proper General Staff pro- 
cedure must be slow, even when there is sub- 
stantial agreement as to what action is desir- 
able. When there are conflicting ideas and 
interests, as there usually are when dealing 
with important questions, the different ideas 
must be investigated and threshed out with 
the greatest care, with the result that the time 
required to obtain a decision is multiplied 
many times. This necessary slowness of pro- 
cedure in General Staff work makes it essen- 
tial and proper that the General Staff should 
confine itself entirely to matters of the broadest 



policy. Its procedure is wholly unadapted to 
an operating service. 80 

The procedure to which these official re- 
marks referred was mainly concerned with 
the formal memorandum, usually called 
more descriptively the staff study. Concur- 
rence by any of the five staff divisions and 
by any of the chiefs of the arms and services, 
depending on whether the matter was of 
primary concern to them, might be, and 
very often was, required before a particular 
General Staff study could be approved. 
Specific approval by the Chief of Staff or 
the Secretary of War was secured in every 
important case and in many comparatively 
trivial ones before any of the Assistant 
Chiefs of Staff issued instructions for carry- 
ing out the plan or policy recommended in 
any staff study. 81 There was nothing wrong 
with this procedure in principle, or with the 
tradition it reflected. As long as the Army 
was small and there was no immediate 
emergency, these procedures did not handi- 
cap the Army in carrying on its routine 
activities. The War Department worked 
slowly but satisfactorily. 

By the time the emergency of World War 
II came, habits of W ar Department General 
Staff officers had tended to solidify in the 
forms established during the 1920’s and 
early 1930’s. After 1939 the Army was no 
longer able to enjoy the luxury of thinking 
about military operations in the distant 
future. Ready or not, it might have to 
carry them out on a moment’s notice. More 
and more often the staff divisions violated 

80 Handbook for the War Department General 
Staff, 1923, p. 6. 

81 For administrative instructions concerning staff 
studies, see the “Green Book,” a General Staff man- 
ual, 1941, title: Instructions for Preparation of 
Papers, Item 4, OPD Hist Unit file. 

For concurrences, see WPD adm memo, 23 May 
32, sub: Concurrences, Paper 139, Item 2A, OPD 
Hist Unit file. 
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their own traditions and descended from 
their theoretically ideal plane of high ab- 
straction to see that certain urgent steps 
were taken in building the new Army. It 
was characteristic that when the threat of 
war thus spurred the General Staff to new 
vigor, the most frequent criticisms were of- 
ferred, even by staff officers, on the grounds 
that it was operating too much, concerning 
itself with the details of Army administra- 
tion. 82 Yet the overwhelming danger, dimly 
seen or felt as the crisis developed, was that 
the Chief of Staff might, as a result of enemy 
action, find himself suddenly in command 
of one or more active theaters of operations. 
Each of the overseas bases was a potential 
combat zone. The General Staff, whether 
planning as it was supposed to do or operat- 
ing as it often did, was unsuited to act as a 
field-type general staff in helping direct mil- 
itary operations. So long as the General 
Headquarters envisioned in 1921 was only a 
theory, as it had remained for nearly twenty 
years, the Chief of Staff would have no staff 
specifically instructed and carefully organ- 
ized to help him control military activities 
in these areas of danger and in all the 
theaters of operations that would develop in 
case of war. 

The United States Government was 
pledged to a policy of seeking peace at nearly 

12 E.g., memo, WPD for TIG, 10 Jul 40, sub: 
WD Orgn as Affecting WPD. WPD 2160-4. 



any cost after war broke out in Europe in 
1939. The Army was in no condition to 
conduct major military operations. These 
circumstances gravely complicated the task 
of building and managing a first-class fight- 
ing force. But a weakness potentially more 
crippling was inherent in the structure of 
the high command. In 1932 when he was 
Chief of Staff, General MacArthur pointed 
it out: “The War Department has never 
been linked to fighting elements by that net- 
work of command and staff necessary to 
permit the unified tactical functioning of 
the American Army.” 83 The situation had 
not changed materially in the next eignr 
years. Moreover, General MacArthur had 
promptly diagnosed the ultimate Army need 
that led to the creation of a new central 
staff to support the high command in W orld 
War II. He urged adoption of a system 
through which the “Chief of Staff, in war, 
will be enabled to center his attention upon 
the vital functions of operating and com- 
manding field forces” and which would 
serve to “link in the most effective manner 
military activities in the Zone of the Interior 
to those in the Theater of Operations.” 64 
Achievement of this goal still lay ahead in 
mid-1941. 

83 Ltr, CofS to CGs of the Four Armies, 22 Oct 
32, sub: Development of Four Fid Armies, AG 
320.2 (8-6-32), 1-a. 

M Ibid. 




CHAPTER II 



The War Plans Division 



Between the two world wars the chief ac- 
tivating agent in the system of Army high 
command was the War Plans Division of the 
General Staff. General Pershing and his 
principal advisers, notably General Har- 
bord, had recommended integrating the 
staff function of strategic planning with that 
of assisting in the command of military 
operations. They proposed to accomplish 
this result by establishing a special group of 
staff officers who had the twofold duty of 
drawing up strategic plans in time of peace 
and of going into the field to help carry them 
out in time of war. 1 In accord with this 
plan WPD was constituted as the fifth divi- 
sion of the General Staff in 1921. 

Strategic Planning Agency for the Army 

As established, WPD was “charged, in 
general with those duties of the War De- 
partment General Staff which relate to the 
formulation of plans for the use in the thea- 
ter of war of the military forces, separately 
or in conjunction with the naval forces, in 
the national defense.” 2 This definition of 
responsibility, which survived in Army Reg- 
ulations until after the entry of the United 
States into World War II, brought out the 
three main features of WPD’s work. First, 
it had no duties beyond the normal General 

1 These two functions of WPD, as determined in 
the 1921 reorganization of the War Department, 
are described in the two sections that immediately 
follow. 

* AR 10-15, par. 12, 25 Nov 21, sub: GS Orgn 
and Gen Dys. 



Staff type of duties, a limitation which had 
special meaning in view of the plans and 
policies tradition of the General Staff. Sec- 
ond, it nevertheless had a sphere of responsi- 
bility quite different from the rest of the 
General Staff, namely the formulation of 
strategic plans for military operations. 
Finally, it was the sole staff agency which 
represented the Army in interservice strate- 
gic planning. 

In elaborating this general assignment of 
duties, the 1921 Army Regulations also spe- 
cifically charged WPD with the “prepara- 
tion of plans and policies and the supervi- 
sion of activities concerning” three major 
Army problems which continued to be part 
of WPD’s staff responsibility until after 
Pearl Harbor. These duties were as fol- 
lows: “[1] Estimate of forces required and 
times at which they may be needed under 
the various possible conditions necessitating 
the use of troops in the national defense. 
[2] The initial strategical deployment 
(plans and orders for the movement of 
troops to execute the initial deployment to 
be the duty of G— 3 ) . [3] Actual operations 
in the theater of war.” 3 The first two in- 

s (l) Ibid. (2) AR 10-15, 18 Aug 36. In ad- 
dition to assigning to WPD these three broad duties, 
the 1921 regulations specifically charged the Divi- 
sion with five duties of lesser strategic importance. 
Three of these were rather tenuously related to 
strategic planning and were transferred to other 
staff divisions between 1921 and 1941. The other 
two duties still assigned to WPD in 1941 were: 
“Location and armament of coast and land fortifi- 
cations” and “Consultation with the Operations 
and Training Division (G-3) and the Supply Di- 
vision (G— 4) on major items of equipment.” 
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volved the broadest kind of military plan- 
ning that the Army did in peacetime. The 
third duty, though virtually dormant during 
the peacetime years of the 1920’s and 
1930’s, indicated the main direction of 
WPD’s interest. While the term theater of 
war included areas potentially as well as ac- 
tually involved in warfare, theoretically ac- 
tual operations would not begin until thea- 
ters of operations had been designated. 4 
None was so designated until Pearl Harbor 
brought a conclusive end to the uneasy 
1940-41 period of transition from peace to 
war. In the years between the wars, Army 
officers assumed that a staff for controlling 
combat operations in the field would be set 
up outside the General Staff by the time 
hostilities should begin. Nevertheless, in 
the interim WPD had a general responsi- 
bility for such staff control of operations on 
behalf of the high command. 

From the beginning WPD’s broad re- 
sponsibilities made its position exceptional. 
The G-l, G-3, and G-4 Divisions of the 
General Staff were each concerned with 
devising general plans for some specific as- 
pect of mobilizing men and material re- 
sources in the zone of interior. WPD’s 
activities centered on planning in general 
outline the actual operations which the 
Army would have to conduct in the field 
and support from the zone of interior. The 
G— 2 Division, with its clearly delineated 
task of collecting and disseminating infor- 
mation about potential enemies or potential 
areas of operations, was like WPD in tak- 
ing a broad view of warfare. The primary 
responsibility, however, for translating this 
military intelligence into terms of strategic 
plans for Army operations did not belong 
to G— 2 but to WPD. 



4 For definition of terms, see WD Fid Serv Regu- 

lations: Opns (FM 100-5), 22 May 41, p. 1. 



Moreover, WPD was widely recognized 
as having primary staff interest in problems 
related to the defense of overseas bases, 
which at the outbreak of war were most 
likely to become zones of combat. A lec- 
ture prepared by WPD officers in 1925 
stated : 

It is the accepted theory that the War Plans 
Division naturally is concerned mainly with 
affairs in the Theater of Operations and that 
the other Divisions of the War Department 
General Staff are concerned mainly with af- 
fairs in the Zone of Interior. It is this re- 
sponsibility for planning for the Theater of 
Operations which makes the foreign garrisons 
of special interest to WPD. At present all 
matters of policy concerning our foreign gar- 
risons are referred to WPD. 5 

To fulfill responsibilities so closely related 
to the basic Army objective — military 
operations — WPD needed to take account 
in general of the war-waging capacity of 
the Army, which in turn reflected the politi- 
cal and economic resources and policies of 
the United States. 

WPD devoted itself, when necessary, to 
studying staff problems that did not fall into 
any one of the functional spheres of re- 
sponsibility of the other divisions. The suc- 
cessive Chiefs of Staff, beginning in 1921 
with General Pershing, referred many of 
the most general and most complex studies 
to it for final recommendation. 6 While the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff, 
under the President, had the final respon- 
sibility for representing the Army in the 
spheres of national policy and international 
relations, WPD drew up plans, made rec- 

' Lecture, title: WPD — Its Gen Functions and 
Opns, WPD 2389. This lecture was prepared by 
WPD officers for delivery at the Army War College 
by Brig. Gen. H. A. Smith but was not delivered. 
It is a good summary of early WPD opinion about 
its duties. 

* Lecture, Maj George V. Strong, 8 Oct 27, Army 
Industrial College, title: Orgn and Functions of 
WPD, GS, and Jt Army and Navy Bd, WPD 2722-1. 




